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Like many of America’s 


tan’s largest hotel, which 
opens in November, 1929 
—will be furnished with 
Mohawk Carpets. 


Sen D 


ten cents for “The 
Charm of Carpets,” 
fully illustrated in 
color. Mohawk Car- 
pet Mills, Dept. A-8, 


Amsterdam, N.Y. 


MOHAWK. CAPITAL BROADLOOM CARPETS | 
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wall-to-wall 


famous hostelries, the ioe — 
New Yorker” — Manhat- O O rs 
, eee 


to meet every decorative requirement 


Wirn Fashion dictating the return of 


completely carpeted floors in the 
Home Beautiful, Mohawk offers seam- 
less carpeting woven in a choice of 21 
varying shades and colors—an impor- 
tant factor in this Age of Color. Too, 
the advantage of nine different widths 
enables home furnishers to select the 
exact width adapted to room dimen- 
sions. Thus Mohawk makes possible 
both attractiveness of color and econ- 


omy in wall-to-wall carpeting. 


Skilled colorists and students of the 
mode have given Mohawk virtually 
an unrivalled range of fabrics, not 
alone in varying colors and shades, 
but also in widths of serviceable plain 


tone carpeting, now so much in vogue. 


Mohawk’s “Capital” Broadloom Car- 
pet is available in widths of two feet, 
three inches; three feet; four feet, six 
inches; six feet; nine feet; ten feet, six 
inches; twelve feet; fifteen feet and 


eighteen feet 





a range capable of car- 
peting almost any room with durable, 
deep-piled and beautiful single tone 
fabric without seams. Likewise in col- 
oring, Mohawk presents fabrics to 
blend with any decorative scheme, or 
itself to form the background for 


tasteful color harmony in any room. 


And further, the quality that is Mo- 
hawk’s—that has placed Mohawk fab- 
ries high in the esteem of the discrim- 
inatine—assures a full measure of 


usefulness. May we serve you? 
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Close the door upon a house that’s warm, and empty. 
Stay away all evening or all day. Then come back 
to a house that’s warm and full of comfort. 


That’s no miracle in this modern age, but the mod- 
ern magic of the Spencer Heater is that it gives you 
automatic heat with the same dependable fuels that 
you have always known, but in low cost sizes that 
save as much as half your annual heating cost. 


Instead of flat grates that must be fed frequently by 
hand, each Spencer has Gable-Grates that slope up 
toward a storage magazine. Fire burns up-hill on the 
Gable-Grate, the natural way. Fuel rolls down from 
the water-jacketed magazine to feed the fire auto- 
matically for twelve to twenty-four hours.* 


This Spencer construction adds economy to auto- 
matic fuel feed because it permits the use of small 
size fuels. These fuels are low in cost because flat 
grate heaters are not designed to burn them satis- 
factorily. In the Spencer, No. 1 Buckwheat anthra- 
cite, which costs about half as much as other domestic 
sizes, gives more uniform heat than larger sizes do 


in ordinary heaters. 


The Spencer makes a saving with any small size fuel, 
including coke and graded non-coking bituminous 
coals. Fuel feed is by gravity, more accurate than 
any human hand or motor-driven machine. Fresh 
fuel feeds just as it is needed, with no wasteful 
smothering of the fire by day or banking at night. 
Because of this automatic fuel feed the Spencer 
obtains the maximum available heat from any fuel 
at the lowest cost. 


The Spencer book, “The Fire That Burns Up-Hill,” 
is illustrated with photographs and diagrams and 
contains a few of the thousands of letters from home 
owners who have used Spencer Heaters during the 
past thirty-three years. Write for this book, and see 
for yourself how the Spencer scientific principle for 
burning solid fuel can save as much as half your an- 
nual fuel cost. Spencer 
Heater Company— 
Williamsport, Pa. 


te Once a day fuel is put into the maga- 
zine (A). It fills the sloping Gable-Grate 
to the level of the magazine mouth (B). 
The fire bed always stays at the level 
shown at (C), for as fast as fuel burns 
to ash (D) it shrinks and settles on the 
Gable-Grate (E). As the surface of the 
fire bed (C) is lowered by this shrinking 
process, more fuel feeds down of its own 
weight over the top of the fire bed, with 
no need for motors or mechanical parts. 





UT FOR THE EVENING...BUT TH 
HEATER THAT SAVES SO MUCH 
N4GON’T GO OUT! 
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Spencer Heaters are made in two types and in capaci- ciat 
ties to suit every size of home or building. Illustrated 

is the cast iron sectional Spencer with enamelled steel T 
jacket, for homes and small buildings. A complete line 

of Spencer steel tubular boilers is made for large viec 
Ss buildings. Sold and installed by responsible heating P 

# contractors. 
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BEAUTIFUL Kittinger desk fea- 

turing the linenfold motif, with ac- 
companying chair of Early English design, 
assures a delightful group in any living 
room or library. 


Equal dignity and pleasing harmony 
of authentic period designs may be se- 
lected from the Kittinger line for other 
rooms. F rom the entranc e-hall to the be d- 
room, Kittinger furniture added from time 
to time, will soon establish a new appre- 
ciation of heirloom furniture. 

There are over six hundred occasional 


pieces and suites of Kittinger Distinctive 


Buffalo 


At Factory, Elmwood Ave. 


New York City 
205 E. 42d St. 


Di 


sf 





Furniture Groups such as this will 
bring new Charm into your home 











The Hall is the guest's first 


. ' 
impression. 


Such an Early English group in your 


hall would reflect genuine hospit 


and a well-furnished home. 


SHOWROOMS 


ality 


Los Angeles 


At Factory, Goodrich Blvd. 


Grand Rapids 
Keeler Bldg. 


GE 


ve Furniture 


Chicago 
7-455 East Erie St. 


) 


inc 


© 1929 


Kittinger Company 


Furniture ...in solid Cabinetwoods, prin- 
cipally American Walnut, MexicanandSan 
Domingo Mahogany and Oak, with a few 


reproductions in Early American Mapie. 


When in the vicinity of any of the show- 
rooms mentioned below, let our represen- 
tatives, conversant with the best practice 
of interior decoration, help you in your se- 
lection. Or send for literature which con- 
tains many suggestions and explains how 
to arrange for the pure hase of Kittinger 
Distinctive Furniture through your dealer 
or decorator. Kittinger C vompany, Dept. 27, 


North Elmwood Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Photograph by Harry G Healy 
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A little Dutch Colonial in Brook Lane 


The home of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur G. Nelson, in Plainfield, 
New Jersey, reveals the charm of simplicity 


OUND the corner, down a quiet 
little street called Brook Lane, 
the house stands smiling in the 

morning sunshine. Built of stone and 
white-painted clapboard, with green 
shutters, low eaves, and a trim picket 
fence at one side, it nestles comfortably 
into the softly verdant background that 
nature has provided. Gay tulips and 
daffodils stand sentinel beside the flag- 
stone walk, and an inviting bench on the 


Built of stone and clapboard, painted 
white with green shutters, and with a 
trim, picket fence at one side, this Dutch 
Colonial house (below) has dignity and 


MARJORIE LAWRENCE 

















tiny entrance porch welcomes the 
visitor. 

This house, the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Arthur G. Nelson of Plainfield, 
N. J., is a striking example of the art of 
making the best possible use of a building 
site. It is also an object lesson in the 
charm inherent in simplicity. It is built 
on property known as the old Martin 
farm, and the excavation which was 
used had been dug originally for the 


charm. The hall (left) has arches on either 

side through which vistas of the other 

rooms may be seen (Photographs by 
Richard Averill Smith) 
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barn. Adjacent to Mr. Nelson’s house, 


ee 


the old farmhouse, which was built jn 


eh 


1717, is still standing. 

Brook Lane is not merely a euphonious 
name devised by a real estate firm. It is 
fully justified by the stream which 
curves around the back of the Nelson 
property, and which served to water 
cattle in the days when a barn stood on 
the site the house now occupies. Old 
timbers from the original building have 
been thrown across the stream as a 
temporary bridge, and old stones of soft 


and varied coloring have been used to 


build the foundations of the house. 

The house is Dutch Colonial in type 
and is built in the form of an “L,” 
The small entrance porch may be 
visualized as occupying the angle of the 
letter. The hall has arches on either side, 
through which one enters the other 
rooms. When we visited the house, 
we were ushered into the living room, 
and, while we waited for our host- 
ess, our attention was caught by the 


exquisite floral arrangements which en- 





hanced the beauty of the room and hall. 
In the bay window stood a pray stoneware 





An arched corner jar with a few long sprays of rose-tinted 
cupboard decorated 
with the shell design 
ts built-in in the din- 


ing room. The furnt- 


snapdragon, displayed to advantage 
against the simple white curtains of 


dotted net. In the hall we could see on 





ture of simple lines, za dose id = ’ the little Sheraton console, a blue bowl 
Sis the room ult tea bak aot filled with lilacs and snapdragon. 

r me ie — . The living room runs from the front 

‘scengied by — ‘p of the house to the back porch, which 

window emp wure, presents a delightful view of the little 

A four-poster bed, an on urched brook and the woods behind it. In the 


old Colonial spread, 
anda lowbhoy develop 
the character of the 
only room with low 


eaves 


side wall, opposite the archway with 
its two small steps leading from the hall, 


is a fireplace of Colonial design. Around 








the fireplace is a grouping which includes 


a love seat, an Early American wing 





chair, and two tables. The color scheme 
of the room combines an unusual gray- 
ish blue with notes of orange, shading 
into red. There is much brown, both in 
the furniture itself and in the coverings 
selected. The glazed chintz on the love 
seat has a colorful pattern of orange and 
brown and is piped in blue. The same 
chintz is used on a comfortable chair 
standing by the triple window at the 
front end of the room. Across from the 
hire plac e, stands a lov ely old Empire sofa, 


covered in tawny mohair. 


r EARLY American chair by the fire- 
a i e has a slip cover of blue denim, 
with a pleated flounce. There are few 
pictures in the room—a pair of sporting 
prints in simple wooden frames, a 
Godey 's Lady's Book picture, and an en- 
iving of Washington, framed with a 


y 


ré 
lack mat. French doors at the rear 


— Jr 


end of the room, corresponding to the 
bay window in front, open on_ the 
screened porch which is used as an 
outdoor living room and dining room. 
Next to the door stands a mahogany 
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secretary. The furniture men- 
tioned, together with several 
occasional tables and chairs, 
is all the room contains, al- 
though it is large. 1 he absence 
of superfluous furnishing gives 
ita spacious and restful feeling. 

Two features are outstand- 
ing in the living room. First, 
every comfortable chair or 
couch is flanked by a small 
table holding a lamp, ash- 
travs, or other important 
accessories. Second, the wood 
of the furniture, in which 
mahogany predominates, has 
a noticeably lovely patina. 
Mrs. Nelson explained that 
she herself has refinished sev- 
eral of the pieces in the living 
room and elsewhere, and that 
she takes special pride in her 
woodwork. 

Crossing the hall, we en- 
tered a most delightful room 
known as the pine room. This 
occupies the space that would 
ordinarily be given to a sun 
porch. It has abundant win- 
dows, and Mrs. Nelson con- 
siders it more practical than a sun- 
room, since it is flooded with sunlight all 
winter and is not so likely to be cold as 
rooms with more glass and less wall. It 
is also easier to keep this room cool dur- 
ing the warm hours of a summer day, 
and the family can use the open porch in 
the rear when it is not too hot out ofdoors. 


An unusual decorative scheme in the complete 

and convenient kitchen is effected by black and 

white linoleum tiling, gray woodwork and walls, 
with color accents of bright red 
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An Early American wing chair sits at the 

fireside in the living room, and a comfortable 

chair upholstered in glazed chintz is drawn 
close to the windows 


This little den is paneled to a good 
height in knotty pine, waxed to a state 
of glossiness. The entire side on the 
front of the house is occupied by a deep 
window embrasure, flanked by two 
arched cabinets, which display pewter 
and old bottles on their shelves. Be- 
neath the window seats is a row of 
cupboards, latched with excellent re- 
productions of old ironware. Their con- 
venience as receptacles for playing cards, 
radio batteries, and magazines, which 
can so unpleasantly disorder a family 
room, is obvious. 

A quaint scalloped wooden cornice 
board complements the side drapes of 
chintz, printed in a characteristic old 
pattern. The furniture is distinctly Early 
American in feeling. A sawbuck bench, 
a milking bench, a rush-seated chair, and 
an old-time child’s rocker add a great 
deal of atmosphere. Against one wall 
stands a charming copy of a primitive 
love seat with wooden wings. It is up- 
holstered in henna cloth of a coarse 
weave, and the color harmonizes with 
the window-curtains and the chintz- 
covered rocking-chair. Braided Colonial 
rugs are scattered on the floor. As in the 
living room, the furniture is a joy to 
behold, and one (continued on page 592 


Wallpaper of a delicate Empire design in green 

and yellow is used in the guest room. Spool 

beds, a highboy, and a dressing table draped in 
chintz lend a quiet dignity 
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roducts of the potter s whee 


The eternal beauty of molded earthenware 


OTTERY is a boon to the person 
with either expensive taste or 
limited purse. Its value is in- 

estimable, not only because of the pleas- 
ure derived from using and_ looking 
at it, but literally because of its range 
of cost. There is pottery to meet every 
pocketbook, just as there is a use for 
pottery in nearly every household task. 
And to those of us who must shop with 
a weather eye on the price tag, this ware 
is a particular source of joy. Such loveli- 
ness is found in small pieces, and even 
the most beautiful of the larger pieces 
may oftentimes be had for small sums. 

The advantageous use of pottery in 
decoration, probably more than any 
other ornamental ware, depends upon 
the good taste of its owner. She may be 
guided in her choice by considering the 
form or shape of the bowls or urns, and 
using them where they will contribute 
best to the composition and color scheme 


of the room as a whole. Nine-tenths of 


the effectiveness of this ware comes from 
its color and placement, enhanced by 
contrasting it or blending it with ad- 
jacent objects. 

Used in a living room on book or 
mantel shelf, a pottery bowl may add a 
touch of ruddy color. For such use as 
this, the luster flame ware 
stands preéminent. It is 


lives even in the humblest pieces 


LEONORA pve LIMA ANDREWS 





Modern pottery comes in a wide range of 
styles, from a conservative ribbed green 
or yellow flower pot of Early American 
descent to an eccentric German cactus pot 
of varied pastel shades Courtesy of Stern 
Bros. Photograph. by Don Diego. In 


used in the kiln transfer the color and 
brilliancy of the flame by a secret process 
to the ware itself. Bowls and urns emerge 
from the kiln, their surfaces glittering with 
an iridescent coloring not unlike that of 
Tiffany glass, if one can imagine Tiffany 


Urns and pitchers with the 
beauly of simple lines, a 
fluted console set of Vene- 
tian blue, sade, or yellow 
flambe, and an oval fan vase 
Courtesy of Unaka Pot 


glass highly polished and of thick heavy 
consistency. This ware ranges in price 
much as does other pottery, from two 
dollars up. 

For those whose taste runs to quieter 
tones, but to whom more than form 
must appeal, we are reminded of a ware 
made in the mountains of North Caro- 
lina. The clay is of varied colors go 
mixed in molding that swirls and eddies 
of each color show on the finished sur- 
face. The colors are brought out more 
clearly in the baking, and the mixture of 
the clays results in a lovely product, 
especially pleasing, perhaps, because its 
beauty is intrinsic and not superimposed 
through glazing. 

A journey to the crockery department 
ot a store or gift shop becomes an 
inspiring trip of adventure. Shall your 
new ornament be short or tall? Thin or 
squat? Brilliant or subdued? Consider 
where you will place it and so determine 


your ¢ hoice. 


In general there are a few rules which 
one may follow regarding height. An 
ornament that is to be placed below the 
eye level should be tall; one above the 
eve level, of diminishing tallness as the 
height of its position increases. The 
pottery bowl of cheerful hue is most 
effective placed high on a 
ledge, with a spray of ivy, 








a new development (our 
own century’s contribu- 
tion to the art of ceram- | 
ics) of patented process | 
of manufacture. After the 
clay is molded in the usual 
manner it is baked without 
glazing. Prisms of glass 















leries Inc., and Fulper Pot- 
tery Co 

















| bittersweet, or some other 
trailing vine or blossom 
drooping from its edge. 
The matter of shape is 
dictated chiefly by use. 
Low and squat bowls seem 
to be intended for tall 
floral (continued on page 602) 
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A coffee service (above) whose graceful curves 
bespeak an aristocratic ancestry of design 
(Courtesy of Vaughn Pewter Co.) The 
covered vegetable dish (right) of Early Amer- 


ican design goes modern and has three inner 





The dull silvery polish of a 
pewter coffee service, bre 

and butter plates, and a flower 
bowl reflects the rosy flush 
of old-time china on this 
breakfast table (Courtesy of 
B. Altman & Co.) 




























partitions for facility in serving. (Courtesy of 
Reed @ Barton.) The console set (above) 
lends itself to a variety of uses. Either can- 
dlesticks or bowl may be used alone (Courtesy 


of Old Colony Pewter Co.) 


Pewter fashions old and new 


The ware of our forefathers with its age-old 


HE VOGUE for pewter is in the 

nature of a renaissance ; for pewter 

returned to favor when our ap- 
preciation was awakened to the simple 
beauty and delightful quality of early 
English and American furniture, as well 
as to those dignified household belong- 
ings which our ancestors used in their 
daily life. 

Perhaps no metal has ever been used 
and known more universally than pew- 
ter; it did service even before ancient 
Greek and Roman days and continued 
in usefulness down through the years, 
until its sudden disappearance during 
the last half century or more. About 
1850 its manufacture almost ceased, for 
china and pottery took its place. 


beauty graces the modern table 
HANNA TACHAU 


Only the necessary articles were pro- 
duced in the early days of pewter- 
making, when there was but little time 
for the luxuries of life. It is hard for us to 
realize that less than a hundred years 
ago pewter constituted the ordinary 
tableware of our ancestors. For centuries 
it was found in practically every home, 
and only three or four generations ago 
pewter was the best that even the very 
prosperous could have. 

In the fourteenth century it was found 


only in the homes of people of rank or of 


those holding official positions who were 
wealthy. A century later it came to be 
generally used by the upper classes, but 


even then it was too costly to become 
a common commodity. Much later it 
was widely used in taverns and inns, and 
the making of drinking vessels became a 
lucrative trade that was highly de- 
veloped. American tankards and drink- 
ing cups, with and without lids, were 
generally patterned after those of Eng- 
lish design, and the pieces that remain to 
us are simple and beautiful in line and 
proportion, exemplifying the pewterer’s 
art at its best. 

To-day this old ware of another day 
has come again to our tables, and its 
popularity is so great that the demand 
has brought forth modern productions 
which have all the beauty and decora- 
tive value of their (continued on page 602) 
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Designed by a firm of women architects, Howe, , 
Manning & Almy, of Boston, this house is esti- _— hal a ee 
mated to cost about $15,500 The cubage is 26,950 Beproom"3 | fo) “il a Mains Room 






cubic feet 1:0°« 940" {0°3x 9-0" | ||| Roor 











A DOWNRIGHT YANKEE 





Seldom is this particular Colonial 


type seen outside its native 


New England 


Cape Cod and the North Shore above Boston have many 

such substantial, four-square houses as this. Painted 

yellow or white with green blinds, often with simulated 

stone quoins, and sometimes with brick-walled ends, they 
reflect the quiet beauty of late Colonial tim 

| Dining Room 

4° x 14-0° 














The hip roof, used on many Georgian houses, also fits the 
late Colonial type. The porch, while not a Colon tal feature, 
is certainly New England, as is the Front vestibule. Too 
much formality in the exterior design has been avoided 
by putting one window on one side of the door and two 


windows on the other L — ne - —_—_ 
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The architect estimates that this house contains 25,455 cottage style, and is of frame construction with stucco 
cubic feet and could be built where construction walls. The foundations are concrete cinder blocks, and 
costs are not excessive for $8,000. It is in the English the roof is covered with wood shingles stained red 


A HOUSE OF MANY WINDOWS FOR $8,000 


Designed for Tue American HoME 


by LAWRENCE VISSCHER BOYD 
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LRA a N 
f Hf 4t VatzUae fn The house is 41 feet 
=a on t - | i] over all. It is heated 
[ 1.4 | I | } ; by a warm aur gener- 
| H tt | | J me)! | ator. The flooring is of 
Fy ‘| T>}Poran random widths yellow 
i | {| [16 o"n bso)” ( } = pine; the interior trim 
wes ae Wet | PY \ is of cypress stained 
- _ — with one coat of brown. 
| 6) Coats fF ‘Tne Qunt-eeen” The walls and ceilings 
a s 8-2" x 10-0 are of sand finish plas- 
| He . | - ter orof wall board. The 
: Lene meee ee 4 windows are casement 
sash, painted wwory 
white 
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Notice in the plans 
“the quiet room,” which 
can be used either asa 
library or as an auxil- 
tary dining room. All 
rooms are well ventil- 
ated and all have 
straight walls. Notice, 
loo, the many good- 
sized closets 











Bevo Room 
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A tavern settle, a comb-back Windsor chair, pottery jugs, and pewter declare that this combined lis 





ing room and dining room 


is Early American. A few fine New England antiques set the decorative style (All photographs by Mattie Edwards Hewitt) 


Look for your decorative guideposts 


A rug or chair may point the way to follow 


NCE there was a woman who 
built herself a little house in 
the country because she had 

fallen heir to three hooked rugs and 
an old pewter jug. This may seem an 
exaggeration to such of you who set out 
to furnish your homes with a full purse 
and the guidance of a professional deco- 
rator. But to those of us who are con- 
templating a new home or even 
furnishing a one-room apartment, 
and who are a bit vague as to just 
which of the many styles of furn- 
ishing we shall follow (and just 
how we are going to buy the things 
called for when once the style is 
determined) the three hooked rugs 
and the pewter jug are symbolic. 
They have the significance of the 
Biblical handwriting on the wall. 





The days of Old Salem's pros 

perity are echoed in the hall. 

Clipper ship prints adorn the 

walls and the simple woodwork, 

with it’s H-hinges, the ship's 

lantern, and the hooked rug mark 
the period 


in your complete furnishing scheme 


JANE TEN BROECK 


The rugs and pewter were portents 
to this woman. They suggested in their 
faded beauty little square-paned win- 
dows reflecting peaceful country twi- 
lights and the glow of ruddy hearth 
fires. They called up visions of simple 
restful chairs, grouped about a _ well- 

















filled board. They made her think of 
clean-smelling, chintz-hung bedrooms. 
Chey suggested the tang of apples down 
cellar, the song of a robin in an orchard 
tree. In short, a little country house. 
And so she built just that. 

The rest of us can learn a lesson from 
her. Let something which we already own 
and like and hope to have always in our 
home determine the decorating 
scheme. Such a plan is at once in- 
spiring and satisfying. 

My own lovely orange Kazak 
rug demanded a harmonious en- 
vironment, which I set out to find 
on bargain counters, in second- 
hand furniture shops, and in the 
regular channels of house furnish- 
ing. An unwilling painter after 
persuasion gave me_ hay-colored 
walls, mantel, and woodwork. 
Then I found the first bargain, a 
toile de Jouy chintz in an enchant- 
ing pattern of sienna color and 
warm yellow. 


This went up as draperies and 





also was used (continued on page 606) 





Right mantels 


For room harmony 
MATLACK PRICE 


DWIGHT JAMES BAUM, Architect 


HE mantelpiece is such an obvi- 

ous feature in the room that it has 

sometimes seemed to me that 
real understanding of its possibilities 
has been missed. It has received either 
too much or too little thought, and, as a 
result, it has been given either too much 
or too little importance in the room. 

Does one often think exactly what a 
mantelpiece is? Essentially, it is a frame 
for the opening in which a fire is to be 
built. In the earliest houses built in this 
country there was no mantel shelf or 
elaborate superstructure. The fireplace 
was framed with a boldly proportioned 
molding, and sometimes this was com- 
bined with a border of old blue and white 
delft tiles. Usually the wall in which the 
fireplace was set was paneled from floor 
to ceiling, even if the other three walls 
were not, and the introduction of the 
mantel shelf came later. 

This was a logical development, be- 
cause the fireplace became the central 
feature of the room. Chairs were drawn 
about it, and it was only natural that 
above the fireplace an important picture 
would be hung or a mantel clock or a 


ship model placed. Obviously a shelf 


was needed for such things, and so the 
mantelpiece, as we know it to-day, came 
into being. 

There was, to be sure, an interval dur- 
ing which the mantelpiece fared ill, 
along with interior design, furniture, and 
all else. Following the classic revival 
period—approximately in the era im- 
mediately following the Civil War, and 
through the 1880’s—newly wealthy 
people somehow took a notion that the 
old open fires of their fathers and grand- 
fathers were old-fashioned. Perhaps these 
people did not like to be reminded of the 
farmhouses where most of them had 
grown up. At any rate, this was the 
time when many a fine old open fire- 
place was reduced to a miserable little 
grate, around and above which was 
reared an ornate fantasy which people 
called the mantelpiece. I am sure you 
have seen them. Tier upon tier of little 
shelves, a net of spindle supports, little 
spindle railings, much debased carving 
and embellishments of deeply beveled 
mirrors, plaques of metal repoussé, 
and a curiously depressing kind of 
English glazed tiles that were once very 
popular here. One hardly needs to pic- 
ture this kind of mantel, or to describe 
it further, except to say that it was 
usually adorned Ww ith (continued on page 626) 








A restrained architec- 
tural note in a mantel 
which frames a row of 
old Dutch Biblical tiles 
in delft blue. These ap- 
pear as a characteristic 
fireplace embellishment 
in some of the oldest of 


our houses 








For the unaffectedly 
simple house this type of 
mantel and fireplace wf 
very satisfying. Its sime 
plicity, however, should 
be the keynote of the 


whole house 


A charming interior in 
the very early American 
manner. It is, in fact, 
the private office of the 
architect who designed 
it. The mantel treatment 
here is essentially an 
architectural part of the 


room 
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Mr. Windom’ s Italian house (see following pages) like his English and Spa 
published is based directly on the native architecture of the country. The hou 
what similar to Mr. Windom’ s own design 














Phot graph by Paul Windom 


nmisni ACUSE previously 


hown above is some- 


Our architect's notes on Italian homes 


The third portfolio of material gathered in Europe by the 


architect for Tue American Home 


HAT part of Tuscany comprised 

in the triangle formed by Empoli, 

Florence, and Siena holds much 
rural architecture characteristically Tus- 
can. This is the famous Chianti region; 
Poggibonsi might be said to be the 
capital of it. Along the western portion 
of this district flows the Elsa, a rather 
sluggish, muddy stream resembling so 
many other Italian rivers. The Elsa 
valley is one huge vineyard and all 
agriculture here appears subordinated 
to the culture of the vines. 

Scattered throughout the valley and 
among the neighboring hills are many 
farmhouses of distinctive character. A 
large number of buildings 
housing from two to five families, and in 
they are of great size. 


these are 


consequence 
These larger buildings for the most part 
have confused plan and ill-proportioned 


masses, because wings and additions of 


various sorts have been piled on and 
thrown out as became necessary, with 
little thought for their effect architectu- 
rally on the original mass, which may 
have been attractively designed. 

It is also true that there are few small- 
er houses which are not marred in one 
way or another by faulty roof design or 
by unpleasing proportions. It is possible 
that the finest type, the one most nearly 
architectural in feeling, is the house with 
a nearly square plan—two floors sur- 


PAUL WINDOM 


mounted at the center by a square ma- 
sonry tower which serves as a pigeon 
loft. But it would be obviously impossi- 
ble to make such a plan fit economically 
into our modern needs. 


NOTHER type, frequently seen and of 
yom Tuscan character, does not have 
the central tower but usually features an 
exterior stair. This type is fundamentally 
rectangular in plan, but in most instances 
there added to it 
stables, and various dependencies, wher- 
ever needed. This kind ot house appears 


have been sheds, 


to me to be the most suitable for adapta- 
tion. 

Seen against a background of vine- 
yards, cypresses, and Italian sky, these 
houses have a picturesque quality that is 
rather hard to analyze. In their ingenious 
architecture (if one may call it that) and 
in their sincerity of construction are re- 
flected the rugged character and simple 
lives of those who inhabit them. Thei 
owners and builders are toilers, whose 
lives are spent in the vineyards with 
rare ventures to market, and only very 
occasionally do they come in contact 
with that outside world which they see 
at the country fair or at carnival time 

The Tuscan farmhouse stands on a 


plain, a hillside, or a hilltop. It has no 


flower gardens and no attempts at 
decorative planting; one approaches the 
house usually through the farmyard, 
every available vard of earth being given 
ver to the vines. Sometimes there is a 
small olive orchard. Undoubtedly the 
first impression is one of neglect or 
dilapidation, but the unfailingly pic- 
turesque effect of the whole soon re- 
deems this. 

The color and texture of the house 
are suggestiv e of protective coloration, 
so exactly do they harmonize with and 
merge into those of the land about. 
Browns and gravs prevail; the stucco, 
when there is enough of it to judge, is 
in tones of ocher. Only the more im- 
portant houses have about them groups 

rt cypresses, those trees which in our 
country are reserv ed for cemeteries and 
chapels. The fine villas and castles, 
however, permit themselves straight 
broad avenues of approach flanked by 
cv presses. 

[he living quarters in the smaller 
houses are almost invariably on the 
second, or upper floors, the first or 
yund floors being given over entirely 
stabling, storage, and general farm 
uses. A stairway, either exterior or m- 
terior, leads to the common room which 
is the center of family life. Here burns 
the little wick before the shrine—often a 


terra cotta medallion (continued on page 616) 
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| Designed in Italy by PAUL WINDOM, Architect, 
especially for Tue AMERICAN Home 
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On the left-hand page are a few of the details Mr. Windom 
sketched in Italian houses, which he thought might give a key to 
the decoration of Italian houses in America. The enclosed hearth, 
which he has adapted for use in his own house design is particu- 
larly interesting. Above are some sketches of furnishings which can 
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be bought in this country, indicating the decorative possibilities 
of the Italian style. The draw-top table is by courtesy of Kittinger 
Company; other pieces courtesy of Carbone; the chair, lower 
right, courtesy of the Elgin A. Simonds Company. Other Italian 
Furnishings are illustrated elsewhere in this issue 
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The meticulous care with 
which Mr. W indomhas de- 
signed this series of houses 
JorTHEe AMERICAN HoME 


hotel in the famous Chi- 
anti region of Italy he 
drew up the accompany- 
ing plans and designs of 
an Italian house of brick, 
suited to modern Ameri- 








The four walls of the living 
room are shown here. At 
the top of the page is the 
fireplace side. The en- 
closed hearth is raised from 
the floor level. The chimney 
back is of stone with a 
brick insert and a wrought- 
tron fireback. The windows 
are deeply recessed. Above 
is the loggia end of the 
room. The plastered walls, 
in subdued ocher tones, 
have a painted dado. At 


Below is the side elevation. Al the left one sees the 

grilled window of the dining room and, in the little 

tile-roofed ell, the windows of the pantry and the 

service door. The iron gate stands in front of the 

stairs leading into the drying yard and at the ex- 

treme right one sees the stairs leading up to the 
kitchen garden 
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left is the wall opposite 
the fireplace showing the 
glass-doored bookcase re- 
cessed in the living room 
wall. The niche at the left 
of the hall doorway may be 
used for a decorative Jfigur- 
ine. Above is the window 
end showing, in section, the 
wall of the enclosed hearth 
in which an arched opening 
has been cut. There is also 
a little bench, as in the 
Italian fireplaces 








is shown the garage side of the house. The 
leading up to the front door are at the right. 
ve other side is the archway connecting the 
¢ and the loggia. Three little windows light 
Notice in this, as in the other elevations, 
» extremely decorative chimney caps and the 
harmonious roof lines planned by Mr. Windom 
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Simplicity and restraint stamp the furnishings of the Italian house. In this room, the floor has 
the rich warmth of Mediterranean tiles, and the plain white walls are relieved by rich hangings and a 
colorful plaque. The furniture includes the characteristic Dante chair, a crezenda, and a straight- 
legged wooden bench. The windows with their leaded panes are left undraped (Photograph by 
Mattie Edwards Hewitt) 


Decorating the Italian House in America 


Warmth and livability in keeping with traditional 


simplicity and dignity Ls easily attained 


ECORATING and _ furnishing 
an Italian house can prove to 
be one of the most satisfactory 

of home-making adventures, if it be ap- 
proached with a sympathetic under- 
standing of the reasons for many fea- 
tures in those older homes and the reali- 
zation that this new home is in America 
and must be equipped and decorated to 
meet the demands of our climate and our 
more hospitable and informal life. 

The homes in the sunny land across 
the sea have very thick walls to keep 
out the sun and the heat. These same 
walls make deep embrasures that shade 
the windows and make for coolness. 
Here we wish to let the sun in—as much 


ELLEN JEFFREY 

as we can have of it. The first floor of the 
Italian home, unlike our own, has but 
few windows and these are barred, with 


heavy shutters indoors, reminiscent of 


feudal days. The walls of these rooms 
are most often of gray plaster to suggest 
coolness. The floors are of stone, tile, or 
marble, and the stairs of iron and tile for 
this same reason. We (except in our 
Southern and Southwestern homes) do 
not need to suggest this. But we do 
need and should strive to attain the 
simplicity and freedom from clutter that 
these older homes hold in such measure. 
We need their fine use of color, the light- 


ness and grace of their ironwork, their 
right use of fabrics and tile, and the 
coloring of their woodwork. 

In such a home in our own land, a 
stone floor would be most unpleasant 
in our winter months. And right here be- 
gins the gay adventure, for we are going 
to adhere to precedent, but shape that 
precedent to our own life. We are going 
to hold the beauty but lend it warmth. 
We can, if we will, mold that trans- 
planted home into something hospitable 
and cheerful. And we begin with the 
floors. We do not want them cold, so for 
each room we can use linoleum, cork, or 
rubber tilings that hold the loveliness of 


tile or marble in (continued on page 594) 
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Mellow coloring and long roof lines make this lovely home of Mr. 
, merge into its well-planted surroundings. The stucco « 
{$15,000 to build 


Bronxville, N. 
window ca rements, dull re d. The hou fe Wad designed by One ar J alet and ci 
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Foster 





Gunnison, of 
buff-tinted; the 


The feeling of Space in a small house 


“Ve . 4 a . 
Fine proportions and tree architectural lines 


OME builders are not always 
practical in their choice of 
sites. They admire the rugged 

beauty of rock ledges, but they leave it 
to the architect to solve the problems of 
excavation at moderate cost. While they 
yield to the enchantment of a hilltop 
view, they forget that a sloping north- 
west exposure adds many tons of coal 
a year to the actual cost 
of the plot. Sometimes the 
architect is called upon to 
assist in the selection of 
the site.. This is the ideal 
way, for he can point out 
both the obstacles and the 
advantages it will offer. 
The high hillside in Bronx- 
ville, New York, the site of 
Mr. Foster Gunnison’s 
home, is a charming spot. Its 
beauty is in no way dimin- 





ished by the sheet of smooth, 
hard rock on which it was 
necessary to build. But this 
factor had to be %arefully 
considered if the plans were 
to be carried out and at the 
same time kept within a 
given figure. Both were done, 
and this house was not only 
built for $15,000, but it could 


lend a sense of SPAaACIOUSNLESS 


MARJORIE REID RODES 


be duplicated anywhere in the New York 


metropolitan district for this pric e. The 


figure includes a semi-vapor heating 
system. 

To reduce to a minimum the necessary 
rock excavation, the garage was placed 


on grade level, thereby also prolonging 





in blues, ru 





room, furnished in maple, with a gray-blue carpet and bright chi: 
“age 


t, and ocher. Majolica plat rve as reflector 


I, vhf no fixtur 


the roof line to good advantage. To econ- 
amize wall construction and needless 
extension of the heating system, the 
garage was built as a part of the service 
end of the house, with direct access from 
the kitchen. The stone taken out in 
construction of the cellar and founda- 
tions was utilized to build the entrance 
and the chimney, as well as the founda- 
tion walls themselves, all 
formed of irregular flat slabs 
joined by cement mortar. 
Flagstones from the same 
source form an. attractive 
winding walk across the 
grass to the main entrance. 

The house is definitely 
English in feeling and is 
built of a buff-tinted stucco 
which harmonizes admir- 
ably with the gray-brown 
weathered timber and the 
weathered cedar shingles. An 





interesting touch of color is 
added by the brick window 
sills and dull red metal case- 
ments. The general impres- 
sion of the house is a sub 
dued mellow color scheme 


The only “ period’’ room in the house is the Early American dining and a handsomely propor- 


j 


tioned mass. Care has been 
taken to (continued on page 608) 
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Floors for beauty and health 


A variety of coverings that keep germs 


HAT the floors of our homes oc- 

cupy humble positions underfoot 

should never lead us into the mis- 
take of considering them unimportant. 
On the contrary, the floor is by far the 
most important inside surface of any 
room. No other surface except the ceiling 
is so large, and no other surface ever gets 
such continual use. 

Hence, in building or planning the de- 
corative scheme of our houses, we should 
put at the top of our list, for earnest 
and prayerful consideration, the word 
“floors.” We should not leave this vital 
matter to the whim or ignorance of the 
builder or contractor, but should leave 
no board unturned, no book unread, to 
discover what flooring is best for use, 
health, safety, convenience, beauty and, 
if necessary, economy. 

It would take almost a daily news- 
paper to keep up with the modern de- 
velopments in composition floors and 
floor coverings, the durable, beautiful, 
and sanitary designs in linoleum, cork, 
and rubber tiles, and other material, 
which are now being turned out by alert 
manufacturers. These floorings have so 
many advantages and present such a 
range of color possibilities that the 
home planner who neglects them is miss- 
ing a great opportunity. 

One of the important floorings of to- 
day is rubber tiling, which has a resilience 
and durability that recommend it highly. 
This material is made up in sheets and 





at bay and drafts away 
VIRGINIA NIXON 


is then cut into tiles of various sizes. 
The tiles can be laid in much the same 
way as linoleum, or linoleum tiles, and 
any pattern desired can be made out of 
different colored tiles. Rubber tiling will 
not wear well when exposed to oil or 





The many patterns available in modern 

linoleum are a noteworthy feature of this 

type of floor covering (Courtesy of the 
Armstrong Cork Co.) 








grease just as linoleum is susceptible to 
alkalis or caustics. With proper care, 
however, any of the floor coverings will 
stand up as well as wood or stone. 
Another composition flooring that is 
just gaining favor is a cork material cut 
in tiles. The scraps from cork working 
machines are com- (continued on page 628) 








Rubber tiling, laid in individual tiles, 

can be worked out in pleasing designs. It 

is Ft cto resilient (Courtesy of 
soodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc.) 


A sun porch covered with linoleum 
looks cool and inviting, yet is well insu- 


lated (Courtesy of Frederick Loeser Co.) 
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Courtesy of International Silver Co 





The American Home 


An out-of-door lea table in 
the garden of the summer 


home of John Held, Jr. 


Tea time—the rest hour of the day 


Setting the table out of door with ware 


N AMERICA, the custom of having 
tea in the afternoon is not universal 
as in England, but we are more and 

more realizing how refreshing and stimu- 
lating a cup of tea is at the end of the 
active part of the day, before time for 
dinner. One eminent dietitian is advocat- 
ing afternoon tea in business houses, and 
it is surprising to learn how many na- 
tionally known organizations are adopt- 
ing it, tinding that it not only makes for 
a pleasanter, friendlier atmosphere but 
is also productive of more work at the 
end of the business day, a time that is 
usually found fatiguing and dull. 

In the home during the winter months 
the tea table drawn before the fire, with 
bubbling kettle and hot scones and mar- 
malade, gives a feeling of well-being, as 
one settles in a comfortable chair for the 
COZYV gossip so dear to the hearts of all of 
us. But when warm months come, an 


absolute distaste for staying indoors 


overtakes us, and we serve our tea (as 


that routs the heat of summer 
LOUISE DUNN AMBROSE 


well as other meals), out of doors on 
terrace, porch, or lawn—a delightful 
custom. Friends may drop in to chat and 
enjoy the pleasant hour before dinner, 
the one time in a busy day when it 
seems possible to sit down and relax 


completely. 


HETHER tea is served on porch o1 

lawn, furniture and cushions may 
be found that enhance the beauty of the 
outdoor setting, and the tea table with 
its attractive arrangement can be most 
inviting. The table may be covered with 
a rather coarse Spanish linen cloth; at 
one end a tray with a silver teapot filled 
with hot tea, beside it a bowl of cracked 
ice and glasses filled with ice. Many 
think that the only way to preserve the 
delicious flavor of tea when it is iced 
is to pour the hot tea over the ice. It then 


retains the subtle aroma which is as 


necessary as the taste itself. At the other 
end of the table should be tea of another 
sort, already prepared in a pitcher con- 
taining ice and lemon. This kind of tea is 
espec ially prepared and flavored to be 
served iced. Many persons prefer it to 
hot iced tea. It is also much less trou- 
ble to have the tea made and in the ice- 
box, ready to serve. 

Smal! sandwiches filled with different 
kinds of paste are now used almost 
exclusively for tea sandwiches; they 
are seasoned just delicately enough to 
add zest to their flavor. Cakes are also 
suitable and make a pleasant addition 
to the menu. The plates used may be of 
a cool pink flowered pattern that looks 
as bright and cheerful as the flowers m 
the garden. Between the plates the 
napkins are placed. 

\ peacetul attitude toward the world 
is generally entertained in the late after 
noon. The hostess who encourages 
friends to drop in at (continued on page 604 
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W hat’s in your attic? 


Resurrecting the cast-off of another day 


WALTER A. DYER 


T IS possible that you may not have 
any attic. Most modern houses, 
built with a view to economy and 

the fullest utilization of space, possess 
no attics in the true sense of the term. 
There are storage closets and nooks 
under the eaves, perhaps, and cleverly 
eontrived trunk lofts, but no attic of 
the old-fashioned sort. 

If such is your lot, you are both for- 
tunate and unfortunate. An attic is a 
dusty place at best and one of the house- 
wife’s chief trials at house-cleaning time. 
And just because there is room in the 
attic for all the discarded things from 
downstairs, everything is put there. 
There are doubtless neat, orderly at- 
tics in this broad land of ours, neither 
cluttered nor cobwebby, but I have 
never happened to see one. 

But there is romance as well as dust 
in the old-fashioned attic. I am sorry for 
the person who has no childhood recol- 
lection of one. What a place for explor- 
ation on rainy days! What mysterious 
possibilities lurk in the shadows of the 
old rafters! What fun to dress up in the 
old garments laid away in ancient trunks! 
And for older persons, caught perhaps 
by the lure of antiques, there may be 
tangible treasures in the attic. If you 
have no attic of your own, perhaps 
at grand- 
mother’s that will repay investigation. 


there is one ‘“‘back home” 


One woman, in hunting for something 
quite different, came upon a Stiegel 
fip glass that proved to be worth $100 
or more, while one of the few existing 
Hadley chests, valued by collectors at 
$1,000 to $3,000, was discovered in an 
attic filled with old magazines and farm- 
er’s almanacs that dated back to 1820. 
Such treasure is always within the realm 
of possibility and helps to add a touch 
of adventure to attic exploration. 


FF IS not of such things, however, that 
I am going to speak, but of humbler 
antiques that have been overlooked by 
the first eager searchers and that are 
still to be found in old attics things 
that may not be sold for large sums but 
that may be repaired and put to use, 
to add beauty, dignity, and individual- 
ity to our homes. 

Some of these things, I venture to 
say, would be scorned by the advanced 
collector, but the advanced collector 
no longer dictates what ancient things 
shall be saved and what shall not, or 








how 
ancient 

they must . 
be. Ameri- 

can house- 
holders have 

been taking mat- 

ters into their 
own hands and 
have been deciding 
that there is as much 
quaint charm in a home- 
made chair of a hundred $ 

years ago as in a rare piece of 

imported Georgian mahogany. They have 
even been restoring to a place of honor 
objects less than seventy-five years old, 
ignoring the professional dictum that 
nothing is an antique until it has passed 
the century mark. 

We must, however, avoid the danger 
of accumulating worthless rubbish. One 
cannot acquire a discriminating taste 
in antiques overnight. But at least our 
mistakes will not be expensive, and 
we shall learn through trial and error. 
The true criterion is beauty of line, 
grace of proportion, excellence of crafts- 
manship, and present-day usefulness; 
and these qualities may be found not 
infrequently in the humbler antiques 
from the attic. 

What, then, are some of these simpler 
things that one may still hope to find 
in an old attic? Let us discard, once for 
all, all discussion of Chippendale and 
Phyfe, of rare English silver and porce- 
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Lurelle Guild 
lain. If they are to be found in attics to- 
day, they are too exceptional to receive 
our attention. Let us, rather, see what 
value we can find in the overlooked or 
previously unconsidered antique. 


HEN speaking of antiques, one is 
likely to think first of old furni- 
ture, and perhaps first of all of chairs. | 
find that much of the parlor furniture 
of an older day has been kept downstairs, 
even when it got to be out of fashion. 
People clung to their mahogany, and it 
seldom found its way to the attic. It is 
rather the kitchen chair or table that 
was placed under the eaves when it be- 
came a little wobbly in the legs. Let us 
see if it is not worth repairing. 
Old eighteenth century slat-back and 
banister-back chairs have been in de- 
mand so long that (continued on page 612) 
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(Courtesy of the Newark Museum) 


More than your money s worth 


Beauly for small change—a Mandarin Spode 
sauce boat, a bouillon cup, and a Japanese 
print, as well as china, pottery, and glassware. 
Each may be bought for fifty cents or less 










A lesson in what fifty cents will do 


ANY articles of genuine charm 
and decorative value can 
be found for prices within 

the currency category known as small 
change, that is, under fifty cents. These 
little sums are usually considered to have 


purchasing power only for things of 


transient value—car fare, newspapers, 
a soda. Yet they will buy things of per- 
manent value, too—things that are de- 
lightful acquisitions for the home. 

Decoration is an impressive word and 
carries a connotation of major furnish- 
ings, but its province includes accesso- 
ries as well, even the smallest objects 
that contribute to the color and individ- 
uality of rooms. Indeed these smaller 
articles assume a large significance in 
decoration by the contrast and the 
individuality they lend. 

Enthusiasm is now centered in the 
dining room, since the study of decora- 
tion has made apparent how much vari- 
ety and color can be introduced into 
table settings. In order to manage this, 
the china closet must contain a range of 
design and color in glass and china, as 
well as numerous little extra dishes that 
are helpful in planning the picture. 
Many of these may be collected at prices 
within the small-change class. Some 
amazing discoveries of this kind wait 


when properly spent 
LEE McCANN 


for the woman who has not yet realized 
the purchasing power of her dimes and 
quarters. 

Glasses, plates, and dishes at low 
prices are sold in the leading decora- 
tive shades. For inexpensive hospitality, 
it is surely more effective to have a 
selection of this glassware in several 
colors—so that table color schemes may 
be varied—than to have one set which 
costs more, perhaps, but which grows 


monotonous through familiarity. 


}, OR as little as ten cents, there are 
A lovely glass dishes, useful for almonds, 
olives, bonbons, and preserves. It al- 
ways enhances a table setting if these 
dishes match the flowers in color. Bev- 
erage glasses are ten cents each, making 


the price of half a dozen so little that 


they may be included as a matter of 


course by even the thriftiest hostess. 
Quite lovely colored goblets looking as 
if they came from Venice are priced at 
fifty cents. By purchasing these one at 
a time, a set of six may soon be ac- 
cumulated without the feeling of having 
made a great outlay. 

Many things that the hostess needs 
in sets may be acquired one at a time, 


such as coffee cups, plates, and glasses. 
It is a good way to make small change 
count for something. Buy just one piece 
every so often until the set is complete. 

One housewife who did this bought a 
different color each time and, when she 
had the requisite number, gave a rain- 
bow luncheon. Each place service was a 
different hue with its matching napkin. 
The centerpiece was of multi-colored 
flowers. 

One glass plate for fruit, cake, or 
cheese bears the economy label of 
twenty-five cents. Glass is popular just 
now because its increased use is com- 
paratively new, and plates and dishes 
of glass make charming color pieces in 
the harmony of a table setting. Blue 1s 
especially in demand and rates as one 
of the more expensive colors. A glass 
bowl in a clear, soft shade of blue may, 
however, actually be found at fifty cents. 

Flower vases that are slenderly fash- 
ioned for holding one or two long 
stemmed blossoms or that are built 
larger to accommodate grouped flowers 
fall within the ten-cent limit. It is con- 
venient to have several of these as they 
are needed for every room, particularly 
in summer. One of graceful lines with 
two handles, appropriate for the living 
room, costs fifty cents. (Continued on page 598) 
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A substitute for the breakfast nook 


Kitchens, like cellars and living rooms, 


OME-MAKING, as we see it 
these days, is not altogether 
housekeeping, but good house- 

keeping is a proper and necessary ac- 
companiment to successful home-making. 
One is an art and the other a science but 
the two must walk hand in hand. 

The good home-maker is, of necessity, 
a good housekeeper as well, in order that 
her home may function smoothly and in 
a business-like and efficient manner. 
The routine of housekeeping, which is 
inevitable, should be so run that she 
has time and strength for the pleasanter 
and more important part of her job, 
which is home-making. Modern equip- 
ment and modern methods are there- 
fore placed at her disposal that she may 
lighten her tasks and shorten the length 
of time that it takes to do them. 

Modern house planning and arrange- 
ment of devices and equipment con- 
tribute to this scheme for the early dis- 
posal of daily household labor. Rooms 
are not too large and are compactly ar- 
ranged so that the number of steps 
necessary in travel from one point to 
another is lessened. Kitchen equipment 
is scientifically placed that work may 
be routed—one step or performance 
leading naturally to another for the 
saving of time and energy. 

The breakfast room or nook, is a 
modern introduction to the home, de- 
signed for the same pur- 
pose, a place close to the " 
kitchen where the first - 
meal of the day (likely to @)) 
be hurried and informal) Ww) 
may be quickly served, 
or where the children may 
have their noon lunch 
cozily with mother, since 
the majority of men do 
not come home at noon. 
The dishes may be quickly 
cleared from the break- 
fast nook, and the con- 
sequent work easily done. 

The small breakfast 
room or the little nook 
off the kitchen is, without 
doubt, a great saver of 
time, strength, and labor, 
but there are still many 
houses without either. 
But there is always the 
kitchen. And a kitchen in 
these colorful days is, or 
may be made, a place to 


DELLA THOMPSON LUTES 


linger in, a place in which it is a pleasure 

to stop awhile and enjoy not only con- 

tributions of modern science to the once 
“é , ” 

scorned ‘“‘woman’s work,” but the 

charming presentation of color harmony 

and arrangement of alluring devices, 











This peasant kitchen is surely a pleasanter 

place in which to eat than many a cold and 

formal dining room. The gay decorations on 

door, cupboards, and tablecloth would dissi- 
pate the deepest blues 











Bright chintz, old pottery and pewter, tiled linoleum floor, and quaint fireplace 
make of this kitchen, even with its set tubs, an inviting place for early morn- 


ing breakfast 


do double duty in this efficient age 


which is the modern woman’s conception 
of her own particular workshop. 

The kitchen may be large or small, 
but in it there is always room for at 
least one table, for a table is one of the 
quite necessary articles of equipment. 
This may be just the ordinary kitchen 
table with wood, zinc, or linoleum top, or 
a more decorative one of colored enamel. 
It may be a small and dapper table on 
large swivel castors, which at the touch 
of a finger follows its mistress around 
the room with the docility of Mary’s 
lamb. At any rate, there is sure to be a 
table, and that table, with the exception 
of the one last named, could well be 
used for more than one purpose. 

If the kitchen is large enough, a still 
greater convenience may be found in 
providing an extra table especially de- 
voted to the serving of meals. One most 
satisfactory arrangement is to have the 
small one on large castors for working 
needs and a little larger one painted, 
perhaps, and decorated, for use at meal- 
time. The accompanying illustrations 
show ways in which this suggested plan 
for kitchen dining may be carried out. 

Imagine, for instance, a kitchen facing 
to the south and east with walls of deep 
cream or very light green, and woodwork 
in jade, including cabinets and cup- 
boards, the linings of the cupboards 
being done in rose, robin’s egg blue, or 
orchid. Door knobs in 
Chinese red give a touch 
of brilliancy to the room. 
Paint or lacquer all ready 
mixed and ready for using 
may be had in any of 
these colors. Glass cur- 
tains, if desirable, in 
orchid or pale green scrim, 
marquisette, or other thin 
material will filter an ex- 
quisite blending of color 
harmony into the room, 
or side draperies and short 
valance of gay and ap- 
propriate chintz or water- 
proofed silk may be used. 

Then, with a table and 
chairs lacquered in one of 
the trimming colors, 
(either the jade of the 
woodwork, or the red, 
blue, or orchid of the lin- 
ings) and standing in a 
window where the morn- 
ing sun (continued on page 626) 
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The dmerican Home 


Glassware and china for cooking 


New platters, grill plates, and decorative 


N THESE days, a pale golden pie 
with tempting glimpses of crimson 
berries between its lattices emerges 

from the oven and appears at the dinner 
table without a moment’s pause. There 
is no breathless transposal from the bak- 
ing dish to a more suitable receptacle, 
no swathing of napkins around an un- 
sightly pie plate. The clear glass dish, 


decorated by a smart narrow border of 


orange and black, in which the pie was 
baked is perfectly suited to the dining 
table. 


For the up-to-date refrigerator—a nest of 
hive bowls, a cheese preserver, and a space- 
saving ice-box set of four pieces and a 
cover (Courtesy of R. H. Macy & Co.) 


dishes for use in the oven 
ANNE PHILLIPS 
Suppose you are giving a luncheon, 


and preparing it yourself. You may ar- 
range your glass platter with its little 
























A glas ‘cas rerole, an et hed 
glass meat platter, and a 
pie plate of modernisti 
design for baking and 
serving. Each may be 
slipped into a metal frame 
for its appearance on the 
table (Courtesy of R. H 
Macy & Co.) 


Heat-proof glass oven ware, 
decorated with colored band 
and borders or etched in 
floral designs, is designed 
nowadays for both beauty 
and use (Courtesy of Corn 


ing Glass Work 


French chops, its mound of mashed 
potatoes, and fresh green peas, and 
then pop the whole artistic achievement 
into the oven, which will keep it warm 
until the very minute of serving. The 
meat platter, made of oven glass, will 
be perfectly safe in the stove and will 
slip into a handsome nickel frame before 
it appears at the table. 

Cooking glass and cooking china ap- 
pear in many forms and all of them 
are suited to the dining room as well 
as to the oven or the refrigerator. The 
French have always considered baked 
dishes a fine branch of the culinary art, 
of which they are masters. Their scal- 
loped or au gratin compositions are 
usually served in brown earthenware 
vessels, which have furnished the in- 
spiration for the more elaborate cooking 
dishes that have made an appearance 
recent ly . 

This does not mean that brown and 
green earthenware has lost its standing. 
Many people feel that eggs served in 
small brown ramekins have a piquancy 
that could be achieved in no other way 

and we all love baked beans in de- 
mure little pots. Nevertheless, glass and 
china that will bear the heat of the oven 
during the cooking process are more 
appropriate for a subsequent appear- 
ance in the dining room than brown 
earthenware and (continued on page 618) 
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Garden playhouses 


for gr Own-ups 


H. ROSSITER SNYDER 


AVE you ever wanted to run 
away? Probably not; but most 
people think of it at some time 

or other. Then comes the startling ques- 
tion of where you would go, if you did, 
and you decide not to do it. This is wise 
and as Providence intended. 

When people can run away, when the 
door stands open, when there is some 
place to go, they decide that they do not 
wish to go after all. It is only a passing 
fancy. We revolt at bonds, but we love 
them when they are such agreeable 
bonds as are found at home. An hour or 
two of freedom and we want to be back 
home, peculiar, contrary beings that we 
are! 

The best place to go when things are a 
little thick at home is to the playhouse 
at the rear of the garden. No estate is 
quite complete without a miniature 
house. There is fascination in it which 
touches the heart of those who idealize 
home. 

I well remember a ramble over the 
hills surrounding Valley Forge that 
brought me to the hut of one of the state 
forest rangers. The exterior was finished 
in logs in the usual cabin style. There 
was a small entrance door which opened 


into the living room. At 
the far end was a di- 
minutive fireplace in 
which small logs were 
blazing. Three rough 
chairs were set about, 
and there was one small 
rug in the middle of 
the unfinished floor. 
The room boasted two windows with 
deep embrasures. The walls and ceiling 
were plastered tight with no moldings 
and were whitewashed. That was all, 
except for a smaller room back of the 
fireplace for a kitchen and storeroom. 


T WAS a chilly fall day. Although the 

sun was bright in the autumn foliage, 
the fire within this little house was wel- 
come. Tired from long travels, owning 
at that time no home of my own and 
having no ties, I longed to make my en- 
campment in that tiny cabin. It seemed 
good enough for a lifetime; no house- 
keeping, no dirt, high up there on the 
brow of a hill with clean, rustling trees 
about it, the valley far below and the 
vault of blue heavens above. 

When finally I owned a home and a 
few acres, that scene recurred to me 








The garden sanctuary at the 
home of Allen W. Hagenbach, 
of Allentown, Pa. Built of 
stone and measuring 10x16 
Jeet, its cost was only $1200 


The interior of the gray field- 
stone walls was left unfinished, 
in pleasing contrast with the 
large overhead beams of oak 


and the floor of red brick 


often, and I began to 
study garden houses. 

A true garden house 
is a tiny ship of fancy 
in which we may set 
sail into an imaginary 
ocean of peace. There 
is no care involved 
in it. The windows are 
washed once a year, if ever. And, as 
we venture away for an hour or two on 
our sea of dreams, great trees outside 
the window are our sails, hollyhock 
spikes our channel buoys, sunflowers our 
lighthouses, a wren’s call the boat- 
swain’s pipe. 

We sit in a real steamer chair upon 


our deck, the door opens on an ocean of 


green; we sail and navigate by the chart 
of a garden magazine in our lap. The 
terrier which comes to the door and 
looks up inquiringly receives no atten- 
tion for he is only a passing porpoise. 
There are many kinds of garden 


houses for many purposes. I know of 


one which was formerly a roomy corn 
crib. As it is no longer the fashion 
to grow corn on this particular prop- 
erty, this corn crib was converted 
into an out-of-door (continued on page 616) 
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The American Hom, 





Roses do not at first thought seem in keeping with the rock garden, but occasionally their 


long bloom-laden sprays will clamber down over a rocky precipice 


beneath. Brilliantly colored varieties look best here. Avoid those 
Lady Gay or others of the type of the old Dorothy Perkins look « 


ground are Marliac Water-lilies 


and mirror in the pool 


le uff canes. 


ffi 


vere. In the fore- 


Planting a rocky water margin 


Often a semi~swamp condition invites a choice 


OOL and stream margins, whether 
in sunshine or in shade, offer 
unusual possibilities in the rock 

garden. It is here that many of the beau- 
tiful plants from the lower forested 
mountain slopes find a true home. The 
moisture loving Primroses (such as 
Primula japonica, pulverulenta, and 
farinosa) are particularly happy. The 
Summer Snowflake does better here 
than in the border. Iris cristata and the 
feathery Astilbes, either in the larger 
A. japonica or the more truly alpine 
type in the eight inch A. simplicifolia, 
will hug close to the water margin. So 
too will Perennial Candytuft (Iberis 
sempervirens) and Iceland Poppy (Pa- 
paver nudicaule) as well as both the rose 
and the yellow Mimulus from Western 
mountains, while Yellowflax (Iris pseu- 
dacorus) marches down into the pool. 

In the rocks above the margin so that 
their roots profit by the moisture, three 
Sedums will be happy—spectabile, maxi- 
mowiczi, stoloniferum; and Rockcress 
(Aubretia) and Arabis will riot gaily. 
The Rock Soapwort (Saponaria ocym- 


oides) will keep them company, and the 


of some characteristic plants 
ANDERSON McCULLY 


Water Forget-me-not will trail anywhere. 
The Sea Thrift appreciates moisture, as 
do Carpathian Harebell and the early 
blooming Garland flower (Daphne cne- 
orum). In carefully made pockets the 
beautiful western Gentiana calycosa will 
paint the early fall with its glowing blue 
near the place where the Showy Lady- 
slipper glorifies the summer, and Tril- 
liums are white in the spring. Maiden- 
hair and other ferns furnish soft lacy 
backgrounds. In and from Philadelphia 
south, the new and hardier strain of St. 
Brigid Anemones can be had in bloom 
right through the winter, except for such 
time as they are actually under snow. 
These bog and moisture plants, how- 
ever, are rarely of the high shingles. Not 
for them is the meager fare of the lime- 
stone ledges. They desire much leat 
mold, sometimes peat, and often rich 
dark loam of a sandy texture. A few 
stone chips are always to their liking, 
for, while they live by moisture, they 
demand this moisture always fresh. 


Elaborate bog gardens are sometimes 


built of concrete pits two or three feet in 
depth‘with a controllable outlet in the 
bottom and an intake ten or twelve 
inches above it. A half-foot layer of large 
drainage stones or bricks comes next, 
inverted turves above, then a _filling-in 
with leaf mold, peat, sand, and rich 
loam for the desired compost. Practically 
as good results may be obtained from 
the pool overflow in an unlined bay be- 
tween the rocks, provided drainage is 
considered and the same care taken with 
the compost. 

Water-lilies themselves wish sun. Some 
landscape architects frown upon lilies 
in a rock garden pool, but while the high 
Swiss lakes have not given them to us, 
the lakes of Kashmir in the towering 
Himalayas are famous for their Water- 
lilies. The Marliacea Hybrids are among 
the most satisfactory grown. They will 
need rich fare. One third manure is not 
too strong in their compost. If planted 
in baskets or bundles, they should be 
weighted down with stones. The Pygmy 
Water-lily (Nymphaea tetragona) may 
be used in a small pool, or where the 


marliac are considered out of scale. 
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Making the 


Live out of doors in the love- 


liness you have created 


MARGARET HARMON 


ISITING foreigners who are 

sight-seeing in the United 

States usually comment on the 
veauty of American gardens. But the 
visitor is likely to inquire in the next 
sentence, ““Why don’t you use them 
more?” He does not mean to ask why we 
do not plant more spinach, or why there 
are not more roses for cutting. His ques- 
tion is clear to anyone who has break- 
fasted in a garden in the South of 
France, lunched in the garden of an 
Italian villa, fragrant with mimosa, or 
taken tea on velvety English turf bor- 
dered with cottage flowers of every hue. 
Americans in general have not yet 
learned to live outdoors. 

A porch or terrace is a poor substitute 
for the garden. As a nation, we trust too 
much to porches, and too little to gar- 
dens. We have sunporches, breakfast- 
porches, sleeping-porches—porches of 
every conceivable kind which we have 
proudly invented and are determined to 
exploit. Our gardens are for us to dig in, 
or to gaze at from a bedroom window, 
but we are chary of drowsing in their 
midst, lulled by the bees among the 
flowers. It is incomprehensible that we 
are so slow to learn the charm of meals 
served in a flower-scented arbor and of 
long hours spent lying in a sun-dappled 
canvas lounging-chair. 

Garden furniture is an essential part 
of a garden, if we are to enjoy to the full- 
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most use of your garden 


Photog 








raphs by Ewing Galloway 


If we are to enjoy our gardens to the fullest, we must live in them during the warm days 
of spring and summer. A chair and lounge of stick reed with water-proof upholstery, and 
a low, square taboret make this corner an alluring spot 


est the fleeting summer hours. After a 
certain age, most of us prefer chairs or 
benches to grass or earth. Tables are 
necessary if we would eat in the open. 


IRD baths are a joy to watch, espe- 
B cially in a dry season. Sundials im- 
part an old-world character to a garden 
and add a touch of poetry. An arbor or a 
summer-house provides a bit of grateful 
shade and privacy; trellises also when 
covered with the green of graceful vines. 

Many suburbanites spend their hours 
of reprieve from the city’s grind at work 


in their gardens. Few of them take the 
time to rest among their flowers and 
enjoy themselves in the midst of the 
loveliness they have created. In the ma 
jority of gardens, there is no place to 
sit. A neighbor of mine announced with 
pride that her son took his exercise dig- 
ging up the garden instead of the golf 
course. He did—and it flourished. But 
never once in the four years we lived on 
the same street did I see him peacefully 
enjoy the fruits of his labor, nor was 
there one single chair in that whole 
delightful garden! (Continued on page 652) 








Wrought-iron furniture, painted in brilliant colors has now invaded the garden. Used in combination with wood or with gay-colored Italian 
or Spanish tiles, ut is both decorative and practical, and has been making great strides in popular favor for out-of-doors dining and living 
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Single division. Broken line 
shows depth the rhizome 
thould be planted in the 
ground. The leaves are cul 
back at the time of divi rion 











The Admerican Home 





“ Mother root’’ as it ap- 
pears in early faummer with 
all the new growth starting 
out. By August many of 
these new plants may be 
separated to shift for them- 


reve 


Juniata is large-flowered, 

midseason to late; rosy 

lavender, and among the 
be sf (Le ft) 


Midsummer among the Irises 


It’s a busy time for planting new and 


HETHER you have only 

a few old-fashioned Flags 

or an up-to-date collection 
of the orchid-like Iris, the midsummer 
season should see much activity in your 
Iris garden. Not only should you be 
adding new ones, but clumps three years 
or more old should be taken up and 
divided. 

The Iris fan is always on the lookout 
for new and different varieties. His great 
trouble many times is to find room to 
plant them. I knew of one enthusiast 
who had more than a thousand varieties, 
but he has cut down this number till to- 
day there are less than three hundred, and 
he claims to have absolutely ey erything 
worth while. He has become a connois- 
seur. Irises to him are more than a 
hobby; they are a passion. And he is 
getting a world of joy out of them 


dividing up the old 


ROMAINE B. WARE 


But whether you have ten varieties o1 
one hundred, it is important that they 
have intelligent care. When they are 
through blooming, check up all clumps. 
Most of those that have been growing 
in one place for three years or more will 
need dividing and replanting. The soil 
Many 


growing varieties will be crowded, re- 


will need enriching. vigorous- 
sulting in flowers of poor quality and 
inviting disease. Some varieties form 
circular clumps with hollow centers 
These should be broken and the division, 
given room to develop. Divisions grow 
rapidly the first few vears and produce a 
high quality of bloom. 

There are many species of Iris, some 
of which are inclined to be difficult to 


handle. The one great group which com- 


prises the large percentage of our Iris 
plantings is the Tall Bearded. These 
are very simple in their requirements; 
in fact, they grow so easily that they are 
frequently neglected, in spite of which 
they continue to bloom. The Dwarf 
Bearded and blooming _ Inter- 


mediates require practically the same 


early 


care as the Tall Bearded. 

With the planting and transplanting 
season at hand, the soil needs some prep- 
aration. Iris will grow under almost any 
circumstances, but if you give them your 
best they will respond with increased 
bloom and vigor. The bed or plot, whether 
used for Iris before or not, should be 
dug over and well puiverized to a depth 
ot a toot or more, not so much because 
the roots may go deep as to insure good 
drainage. Practically all classes of Iris 


resent po rly drained continued on page 648) 
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Variations of the Boston 


Fern are numerous. 


ts Whitmani with shorter, 


plumed fronds 









This 
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eeping Ferns alive as house plants 


Proper watering and not undue light or heat 


ERNS add life and beauty to 
Often it is 
only a bit of plant life that is 


house decoration. 


needed to give life and beauty to furniture, 
a sunporch, or some part of a room! 
The Boston Fern is the most popular 
of all ferns. It has more uses than most 
of the other ferns because of the range of 
varietal differences. There is only one 
variety of Boston Fern that is suited for 
hanging baskets or for large specimen 
plants with long, 
foliage. This is the true Boston Fern 


gracefully drooping 


(Nephrolepis exaltata bostoniensis). It 
produces long fronds (leaves) even when 
a young plant. The pinnae (leaflets) are 
flat in contrast to the wavy or split 
pinnae of the other varieties. 

There are many 
regular Boston 
Fern, but all 


are somewhat 


varieties of the 





dwarfed,making 
them useful for 
tables as a single 
potted plant, for 
ferneries, or per- 
haps for com- 
bination with 
other Ferns and 
other plants. 

Variety Teddy 
Roosevelt is 
beautiful. It 
looks much like 
the regular Bos- 
ton, but is more 
dwarfed, and 
the pinnae are 
wavy, giving] the 
fronds a ruffled 
appearance. 
Teddy Jr. is still smaller. Wanamaker is 
small like Teddy Jr., but is more ruffled. 
Scotti resembles Teddy Jr. closely. Harrisi 
is another of the ruffled varieties like 
Wanamaker. 








The Table Fern (Pleris 

cretica) has great variety 

in ils fronds and ts easy 
lo handle 





are the only secrets of cultivation 


CHARLES J. HUDSON, Jr. 


Among the most beautiful Ferns are 
those that have finely cut or divided 
pinnae. These plants are usually delicate 
in appearance and with their feathery, 
plume-like fronds are excellent for table 
adornment. Some of the best varieties in 
this group are Elegantissima, Piersoni, 
Whitmani, Norwood, and Elegantis- 
sima Improved. There are many other 
good varieties, but those just men- 
tioned are the most popular and are 


more easi'y found on the market. 





The most popular of all house 
Ferns is the old true Boston, but it 


is hard to grow where there is gas 


With this group, one should be more 
careful with the plants for they are 
not as hardy and resistant to drought 
or neglect as the Boston 
Fern. Watering particularly must be 





regular 


watched. 
Boston Ferns are hard to grow in 
the house because gas kills them very 
quickly. If there is a slight leak in the 
oven in the kitchen, or if the gas escapes 
into the room, it is usually fatal. 
The Rabbit’s-foot fern (Polypodium 
aureum ) is not so common in the home, 








but is an interesting plant to grow. It 
gets its common name from the creeping 
root-stocks on the surface that look much 
like rabbits’ feet. The fronds of this plant 
are large and irregular, and have a 
silvery sheen overlaying the green. As 
the plant grows older it will often 
take on a golden sheen. It is unu- 
satisfactory for planting in 
hanging bas- 
kets. The fronds 
do not droop as 
much as_ those 
of the Boston 
Fern, but the 
root-stockscreep 
out over the edge 
of the basket, 
down the sides, 
and on the bot- 
tom, sending out 
graceful erect 
fronds. Soon the 
whole basket 
will be covered. 
This effect can- 
not be produced 
in a year. In- 
deed it takes 


sually 








One of the many cristate 


and multifid forms of 


Table Fern, excellent several years to 
for house or window grow such a 
specimen. This 


Fern also makes a splendid individual 
pot plant. 

The Holly Fern (Cyrtomium falca- 
tum) is an old friend to many a plant 
lover. Its dark, glossy-green, holly-like 
foliage makes it welcome anywhere. 
The pinnae are almost leathery in tex- 
ture and can stand a lot of neglect and 
abuse, but I do not recommend such 
treatment for any plant. Holly Ferns 
may be used as single pot specimens, in 
fernery combinations, or in combination 
with other plants like the Pteris Fern. 

Table Ferns (Pteris and varieties) have 


a wide range of (continued on page 646) 
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The American Home 


us tenax, as yet little known 
in gardens, is a fascinating 
Western dwarf member of a 


popular family 


Something new out of the West 


Denizens of the mountains that might be brought into 


our gardens to add variety and novelty 


ARDENERS looking for some- 
thing new and different for their 
rockeries might well turn their 

attention to the native mountain plants 
of the Pacific Northwest. Few areas in 
the world have a more varied assortment 
of alpine plants from which to choose, 
and yet we are still looking to the Old 
World introductions. Let’s wake up to 
our near-by opportunities! 

It is particularly fitting to direct at- 
tention to these plants at this time, as 
late summer or early fall is the best time 
to move the finest of them. 
Phlox and Iris, especially, 
are dormant at that time 
and can therefore be 
moved with the best 
chances of success. 

Even in the sections of 
heaviest rainfall on this 
coast there is a well- 
marked dry period of two 
to three months during 
the summer when little or 
no rain falls. The native 
plants have adapted them- 
selves to this condition by 
making their root growth 
in the fall, winter, and 
early spring, and bringing 
forth their blossoms in 
spring or early summer 
before it becomes too dry. 

Native American Dwarf 
Phlox and Iris, which have 
achieved a certain reputa- 
tion for crankiness, have 
accomplished it largely 
through their objection to spring trans- 
planting. These same plants, when moved 
in late August and in September, are 
really no more difficult to establish than 


IRA N. GABRIELSON 


dozens of other plants regularly grown 
in gardens. 

The dwarf mat-forming Phlox of some 
six or seven forms that adorn the moun- 
tain ranges of Oregon and Washington 
are among the daintiest and most 
beautiful alpine plants of the world. 
These splendid plants are as yet so 
little known in gardens that they have 
not yet acquired “‘popular’ names and 
can be referred to only by their techni- 





The popular Mosspink has a rival in the Western Phlox diffusa, 
makes a pretty spreading tuft of green, covered by its flowers in ear 


cal titles, which, however, are usually 
quite descriptive of the plant habit. 
Thus rigida is stiff stemmed; diffusa is 
loosely spreading—and so on. Phlox 


rigida, P. diffusa, P. douglasi, and P, 
viscida are slow-growing, mat-forming 
plants with beautiful pink, white, or 
lavender flowers. P. longifolia and P, 
adsurgens are taller growing, but no less 
beautiful, species. All are mountain and 
desert plants accustomed to extremes 
of temperature equal to those of most 
of this country and should be hardy 
everywhere. 

Similarly such beautiful native dwarf 
Iris as tenuis, tenax, gormani, chryso- 
phylla, and bracteata are dormant in the 
early fall and can safely 
be transplanted. 

This is particularly 
true of nursery-grown 
stock that has been trans- 
planted at least once and 
forced to develop a com- 
pact root system. This 
overcomes the real reason 
for the difficulty of trans- 
planting these Iris— 
namely their fondness for 
making long rambling 
roots among the rocks 
and crevices, with few 
feeding roots at any one 
point. Plants grown from 
seed or collected as seed- 
lings and transplanted 
develop compact bunches 
of roots and can then be 
moved as easily as most 
other plants. 

It is high time that 
the gardener turned his 
attention to the plants of 
our great West, which will surely yield 
a rich harvest of worthy subjects—not 
only for the rock garden, but also for 
the hardy border. 
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P lant now for last chance salads 


Sow early varieties in midsummer 


and eat in luxury 
ADOLPH KRUHM 


HE AVERAGE home gardener’s 

attitude toward summer garden- 

ing may be described as indiffer- 
ent—to use the mildest form of reproach. 
And yet, in figuratively lying down on 
the job at this time, he deprives the 
home of some of the greatest delicacies 
the garden may afford. It is not too late 
to sow Lettuce, nor Cress, nor Radishes, 
nor Endive. Endive, especially, stands a 
lot of cold weather, while Corn Salad or 
Lamb’s Lettuce seems to thrive even 
after the snow arrives. 

But let us tackle the subject system- 
atically and find out what really can be 
done in the garden, from now on, that 
will yield food, especially salads. By 
planting the Lettuce varieties that did so 
well early in the spring, such as May 
King and Way Ahead, splendid little 
heads may be gathered within sixty days 
of sowing the seeds. They will not be as 
large as they were in the spring, but they 
will be solid and quite crisp. Cos Lettuce, 
or Romaine, also does well late in the 
season. 

Few gardens hold Cress, and yet it is 
one of the spiciest and most easily grown 
salad plants. Endive with the addition of 
some sprigs of Upland Cress becomes a 
delightfully flavored dish. Upland Cress 
will literally germinate over night and 
be ready for cutting within two or three 
weeks. It should be cut regularly and 
will “come again.” If it grows taller 
than six inches it becomes bitter and 
forms seeds. A ten-foot row is quite 
enough for the home garden, and it is 
better to sow a five-foot row several 
times than to sow one ten-foot row. 








Radishes cut into 
thin slices make a 
welcome addition to 
any green salad. 
Make last sowings 
middle of September 





































































Endive, which comes 
in several different 
leaf forms, is the 
ideal cold weather 
Jollow up for Lettuce. 


Sow seeds now 


distinctly a cold weather crop 
and thrives particularly in a cool 
climate. It is perfectly hardy, 
and while not growing during 
the winter, it will lie dormant, 
to resume growth immediately 
with the disappearance of the 
snow and the arrival of sunny 
days. It is generally sown in 
solid beds or in short rows 
close together that are easy to 
cover with some loose straw or 











lay King is a good Butterhead Lettuce 
Jor later crops 


Perhaps the hardiest Endive 
is Broad Leaved Batavian, which 
forms a rather flat, coarse head. 
But if it is tied up like the Curled 
or Oyster Endive, it develops a 
heart of gold, equal in quality 
to that found in Lettuce. Untie 
the heads after a rain, however, 
as otherwise they are likely to 
rot. 








Black Seed Simpson is a Loose-leaf Lettuce for 


sowing at once 


Corn Salad or Lamb’s Lettuce 


is all too little grown. This is 


coarse litter. This will make the 
Corn Salad accessible to the 
housewife until very hard frosts 
freeze up the beds. 

Repeated sowings should be made 
beginning in August, and the last sowing 
is generally made late in September. 
Gathering may start sixty days after 
seeds are sown. 

A most delightful salad is made of 
young radishes cut in thin slices and 
mixed with any kind of green salad. 
We grow them up to the middle of 
October, the last sowings being made 
in the middle of September. French 
Breakfast, Rapid (continued on page 650) 
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A circular garden for the square plot 


The American Home 


An ingenious method of avoiding the conventional 


HE engineer who lays out our 

lot and the builder of our house 

have condemned us to live sur- 
rounded by straight lines and right angles, 
so it is a relief to plan a garden which, 
though formal, permits us to enjoy some- 
thing less rigid in structure. 


straight line effect 


ROBERT LUDLOW FOWLER, Jr. 


Landscape Architect 


existing trees give height and strength 
to the scheme. 
It is not essential to build the entire 


garden at one time. The central feature, 


4 Jun perus virginiana, Cedar 
S Busus sempervirens, Box 
00 Buxus sempervirens, Box edging 


100 Pachysandra terminalis, Spurge 
120 Calluna vulgaris, Heather 


20 Sedum acre, Goldmoss 
10 Phlox subulata lilacina, Creeping 


10 Berberis thunbergi, Jap. Barberry 
> Buddleia davidiana, Butterfly bush 
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Fasprics THatr Are Wuaotty Mopern 


charming when combined—yet each has been styled 
by a different method 


This art we call<modern”’ has passed through 
the radical days of transition with its ex- 
otic forms and restless designs. It now com- 
bines freedom with a sophisticated restraint 
—its decoration expressing these qualities 
in an unhampered choice of motifs that it 
arranges im a simple, orderly fashion. 


The result is both beautiful and “‘livable’’. 


Three such fabrics that can be successfully 
combined although they differ widely in 
their individual treatments are exceedingly 


interesting when compared in detail. 


One is a brocade, appropriate for up- 
holstering various types of furniture, de- 
signed with a symmetrical picture motif. 
Under a tree with tropical blossoms pea- 
cocks preen at each side of a fountain, their 
green plumage silvered and sleeked down 
by the spray. From the fountain slender 
jets of water spread in silver curves, spilling 


back over the peacocks and over the 


bowl of the fountain. 
Contrasting with this brocade of pic- 


torial interest is a rep, suitable for over 
curtains or upholstery, that relies on weave 
alone for pattern. Shaded threads of vary- 
ing thickness run the width of the fabric 




























































Above — A symmetrically designed 
brocade with peacocks preening at a 
silver fountain. Particularly suit- 
able for upholstering modern pieces. 


Left— A silk rep in irregular lines 


and shaded neutral tones. 


Right — Modern ensemble showing 
the two fabrics illustrated here and 
glass curtains of a Schumacher cream 


net in geometric design. 


F-SCHUMACHER:&:CO 


tate ah 144 


and form a design of graduated neutral 
tones. A net glass curtain in geometric 


design provides further contrast. 


These three fabrics suggest the wealth 
of beautiful designs to be found in the 
varied Schumacher collection that includes 
numerous other modern designs by distin- 
guished artists as well as authentic repro- 
ductions from all the great periods of the 
past. Your decorator, upholsterer, or the 
decorating service of your department store 
will be glad to obtain samples appropriate 
for your use. 


“FABRICS —The Key to 
Successful Decoration” 


This helpful booklet will be sent you with- 
out charge upon request. It is planned to 
help the woman who wishes her home to 
be successfully decorated but has not the 
time or the inclination to make a deep study 
of interior decoration. F. Schumacher & 
Co., Dept. D—8, 60 West goth Street, 
New York. Importers, Manufacturers and 
Distributors to the trade only of decorative 
drapery and upholstery fabrics. Offices also in 
Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, 
Grand Rapids, San Francisco and Detroit. 
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ROBRAS 20-20's installed in the interior wall in the 
Marion, Pa 


residenc e of Henry S. Drinke r Esq P 


HIDDEN HEAT Means 
Heat from Within your Walls 


RO B RA S 3030 Radiators 


N YOUR HOUSE there is wasted space between 

the walls. Wasted because a small amount of it 
would hold all the ROBRAS 20-20 Radiators neces- 
sary to give you adequate heat throughout your entire 
home. No longer need old-fashioned out in the way 
radiators be tolerated. 


ROBRAS 20-20's would go in between the studding 
of interior or exterior walls. They would be out of 
sight and out of the way, because their unique design 
cuts their size to 20% the size of equal old-fashioned 
radiators. They are made of brass. They cannot rust 
or corrode. Freezing doesn't harm them. 


Remember that with the radiators in the wall, curtains 
can be hung straight from valance to hem. Furniture 
can be arranged as you want it. No dust can be flung 
up to soil curtains or wall paper. 

A booklet **Proof of the Pudding,” has been prepared 
to show you the ingenious ways in which ROBRAS 
under 


20-20 Radiators can be used; in staircases, 


French doors, and in many other places. 


Send us your name and let this booklet inform you oa 


HIDDEN HEAT. 
ROME BRASS RADIATOR 


al ’ 
1 Last gand Street 


New York 


; 





Everywhere in fine 
homes ROBRAS 
20-20's in the wall, 
out of sight and out 
of the way are tak- 
ing the place of 
ugly old - fashioned 
radiators. 

















A Little Dutch 


——————__ 


Colonial in Brook Lane 


Continued from page 563 


can fairly see his own reflection in its 
surtaces. 

The dining room is at the back. The 
kitchen oc« upies the space between the 
pine room in the front and the dining 
room at the rear, and has its own de- 
lin ery entrance at the side of the house. 

, 


This was de 


of the house 


ne so that the entire back 


which lace the view of 


the woods and bro« K h uld be 
utilized for living purposs In addi- 
tion, it permits the dining room to 





open on the rear porch, making out- 


door meals in summe! prac ticable 


A dainty floral 


of the dining 


paper covers the 


walls room In one 


corner an arched cupboard, dec- 
orated with the shell motif, has been 
built. The lining is painted an unusual 
tone of blue which forms an excellent 
foil for the Chinese porcelain dis- 
played on its shelves 

Retracing our 


dining room, we Came 


through the 
into the com- 


steps 


bination kitchen and pantry where 


black and inlaid 


covers the floor: walls and 


white linoleum 
wood work 
French gray; the ac- 
cents in the room in bright red. This 
of the little polka-dot 
curtains of oilcloth, 
matching valance. White tiling with a 


are painted 


iS the color 
made with a 


black border is used halfway 
The 


stove carries out the color harmony 


small 


up the walls. gray and white 
of the room. 

There are several interesting fea- 
tures in this kitchen. One is the multi- 
tude of wall cupboards, all having 
doors of solid wood instead of glass. 
This gives the kitchen an unusually 
since no stray 


trim appearance, 


cereal boxes or condiment tins are 
unexpec tedly revealed. The telephone 
is another unusual feature, for it is 
fastened on a wall stand which opens 
up into a seat when desired. A little 
alcove for the retrigerator, w hich has 
an extra cupboard for preserves above 
it, opens on the side porch and the 
service entrance. 

Returning through the kitchen, we 


climbed the graceful, curving stair- 


way The master’s suite includes 
a bedroom, dressing room, and bath - 
room. The latter is tiled in soft 


shades of tan, while the accessor} 
including the rug and the little dress. 
ing table, are bright blue. 

The guest room in this house has 
wall paper, which features a deli. 
cate Empire design in tones of green 
and yellow. Two spool beds are 
separated by a desk table which per- 
forms the double function of holding a 
night lamp, several magazines, and 
all the writing materials necessary. 
A mahogany Colonial highboy has 
ample space for the visitor's belong. 
ings. On the other side wall, facing 
the highboy, is a dressing table 
draped in a pansy-patterned glazed 
chintz with a deep yellow back. 
ground. The same chintz is used on 
on the little 
mahogany bench for the dressing 


the easy chair and 
table. Above the table hangs a great 
mahogany-framed and an- 
full-length lines the 
closet door. The dressing table, by 
as a kitchen 
table, although it is certainly above 
reproac h in its present trappings. 
The bathroom at the head of the 
stairs is accessible to the guest room 
and to the little girl’s bedroom which 
is on the same floor. In this bath, 
peach-bloom tiles with a faint laven- 
der cast have been used and the walls 
and woodwork have been painted to 
match. The accessories are lavender 
The little girl’s bedroom is the 
only room with low eaves, and the 
maple which has _ been 
chosen develops the character of the 
room. A four-poster bed, which is 
really old and was refinished at home, 
rag rugs, a lowboy, and a typically 
Colonial spread add the necessary 
atmosphere. The bed has a deep 
chintz flounce placed on curtain rods 
running around the sides in order to 
hide the spring and mattress, while a 
quaint homespun coverlet is spread 


mirror, 
other mirror 


, 
the way, began life 


furniture 


on the top. 

The top floor of this well-planned 
home contains an attic, maid’s room 
and bathroom, and a little playroom 
for the young dauyhter of the house, 
where she and her friends may create 
as much havoc as they feel inclined 


without any dire results. 








The fireplace in the living room, around which is 
grouped a love seat, a wing chair, and two tables 
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PINE TREE . . . whose “family MINUET ... belonging, inevi- TRIANON ... a blending of two FONTAINE . . . whose “family “ WEDGWOOD eee 


crest’ appears on the back of 
every piece. Today, this pine tree 
image signifies just what it did so 
long ago, when, on every Pine 
Tree Shilling, it was a symbol of 


genuineness — of solid silver. 


RICES? Decidedly modest. 6 teaspoons are $11.00 to $12.50, 
varying with the pattern. A 26 piece starting set (4 dessert knives, 


4 dessert forks, 8 teaspoons, 4 salad forks, 4 bouillon spoons, 2 


tably, to America’s * first fam- 
ilies’’, Its spirit is the very spirit 
of that quaint old dance— the 
Minuet.Its scroll pedimenttopped 
the finest doorways and high- 


boys of the Colonial period. 


immortal strains — the Grecian 
and the French. Here is classic 
simplicity, relieved by a lighter 
touch inimitably French. In 
Trianon ... the queenly beauty 


of the Grand Trianon, 


tree”’ dates back to the old French 
court of the Louis’. One sees in 
its beauty the magnificence of 
the French Renaissance, to which 
Pierre Francois Fontaine con- 


tributed so much, 


with lists of pieces and prices on each. Send 25c. 


a pattern whose proud line- 
age is easily guessed, For every 
delicately wrought detail, every 
feminine curve, reveals this beau- 
tiful silvera direct descendant of 
the glorious Wedgwood pottery 


What pieces will you need first? The progression from a beginner's set all the way 
to an elaborate service is discussed in the most helpful of silver booklets-—*‘Cor- 


rect Table Silver—Its Choice and Use."’ It shows various International patterns, 


Mail the coupon now. 


aa NE ON 


tablespoons) is $73.35 to $90.00. A matching tea and dinner service is 





to be had in each of these patterns. 6 Mindiiie 


INTERNATIONAL Sitver Co., Meriden, Conn. 
Learn of the easy new way of purchasing International Sterling under Enclosed is 25¢ (coin or stamps), for which please send at once my copy of 


“Correct Table Silver’’. 


’ 
Y 
Y 
Y 
F —_asssnsesssinsinetionneciannsctininennammnstieniibiiantanedscininaiitieniinmana ane 
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the Sterling Silversmith’s Guild Purchase Plan. Ask your jeweler for details. 





Name 


NTERNATIONAL STERLING |.4 Sot | a | 
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FINE ARTS DIVISION ; TERNATIONAL SILVER 


MERIDEN, CONN. 
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Beauty, color and design in 
enduring CHROMITE walls 





a CHROMITE tiled walls for bath- 
rooms and kitchens offer unequalled opportunities,— 
permanent, beautiful, rich color effects, yet lustrous, 
smooth, flint hard surfaces. 
The wealth of superb two toned color selections, combi- 
nations and designs presents real opportunity for true 
individuality,—found only in CHROMITE. 
CHROMITE will not crack,—is easily, quickly and per- 
fectly applied. A bath of water removes the effects of 
time, leaving your CHROMITE walls glisteningly colorful 
—-again just like new. 

- | 7 





—and the surprise of CHROMITE 






is its moderate price which encour- BL VN 
ages its use generously in many parts | 
of the home ... it is cemented to A 
the wall in sheet form. ye 
Before you build or re-decorate, it | UT 
will pay you to be fully informed Cl Se 
about CHROMITE. Ry “hie 
An illustrated re ui % ae re, 
CHROMITE A Vt é ne 
booklet will aa a 
be sent , | 





on request. 


MROMIT 


“For walls of permanent beauty” 


CHROMITE CO., Dept. E, 228 North LaSalle St.,Chicago 


va ay 
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Decorating the Italian house in America 


Continued from page 575 


their black and whit« q 
their striated blocks that s closely 
simulate the veining of marble in 
warm browns, tans, and creams 
Here, then, is the beauty of the 
Mediterranean floor with a warmth, 
a softness under foot that bs it of 
all chill. Over this we pread 
gay rugs, a we choose t give the 
richness of color that the Italian 
home has in fabrics and upholstery. 

The walls Italy, as have 
said, are without color. Our plastered 
walls should be warm in the tones, 
and then, as in the Mediterranean 
house, we can bring gavety and 
color and richness to these large 
plain surfaces by wall-hangings of 
velvet or brocades and by colorful 
Della Robbia plaques ma- 
rT lica vases and plates 

The windows in this Ital 1 home 
of ours may be treated in any ol 


with both the 

When glass 
began to be used in Italy, the wu 
shown in the 


several ways consistent 
older home and the new 
1dows 
were often leaded as 
attractive room on page 0/9 Fre- 
quently the windows are left free of 
all draperies, the sunlight coming 
through the “‘bull’s eyes’ and small 
hexagonal panes to lend a fine pat- 
tern of light and shade. To offset 
and to lend 


there may be the rich wall hangings 


this simplicity color, 
mentioned above that carry the color 


note of upholstery, cushions, and 


Where 


must be re- 


table runners into the walls 
curtains are used, it 
membered that the Italian home has 
le straight 


heavy rich hangings in simpli 
this simple 


lines. We can duplicate 
dignity in OouI modern damasks, 
velvets, and rayon fabrics 

In seeking the furniture for this 


type ol home, the home-making ad- 


venture reaches its height lor we 
have a veritable pirate’s hoard to 
choose from There are the well- 
known Dante chairs so comfortable 
with their seats of soft leather. Still 
other chairs there are with deep 


covered in rich velvets; 
ol the 


cushions 
chairs with the sole leather seat 
Dante chair but with high padded 
backs, leather 
be found to 


while still 


covered Divans may 
match the velvet chairs, 


other straight legged 


wooden benches w th loose pads be- 
S] eak their origin. The tables sh uld 
be substantial, suggesting the per 

manency ot these older home furnish 
ings, and we can find, if we seek 
lovely oval or round ones for the lin 

ing room with solid shaped supports 


carved For the dining 
room oblong tables 
with longitudinal stretchers that 


erac efully 


there are long 


suggest the retectory tables now so 
beloved 

This suggestion of tables of various 
periods and from various lands need 
strike no false note in or home 
As we 


study the story of f niture 
and furnishings ve realize that tash- 
ions in furniture passed from 
that the « 


the ir 


to country rattsmen oft 
Italy 
France, in Spain, or in England and 
that as the different 


their 


found work desired in 
nations ex- 
changed workers so did the 
different 
another. We 


and fortunately so—to 


periods borrow from one 
, 

have ceased to-day 

attempt a 


“period "’ room. 


There is one bit of furniture, how- 
ever, that will stamp our room as defi- 
nitely Italian and that is the credenz 
shown at right of fireplace in the room 
illustrated. It is the cousin ot all the 
cu] boards in the world and its use 
may be just what you make of it. 
In the living room it may house rare 
books or other treasures. In the hall 
it becomes a console table while in 
the dining room it can hold fine linens 
or silver and at the same time be a 
serving or side table 

The furniture of the older Italian 
homes is mostly of walnut, a lighter 
walnut than we know, that takes on 
a deep and rich patina with the years. 
This, too, is now being made for us as 


is the furniture and fitments of 
wrought-iron that lend such grace 
to homes of this type. 


In the Italian home, iron was 
thought to make the rooms cooler. 
It also brought a delicate beauty to 
that we are coming 
to appreciate more and more. Table 
this metal 


twisted into strong yet graceful bars 


these rooms, 


stretchers may be of 
as in Spanish piec es. Tables are made 
of it with their tops often of colored 
tile. Our banisters may be of iron 
made into lacelike forms, or we Can, 
if we like, have balustrades of wood 
with a rope of velvet along the 
wall held up by wrought iron brack- 
ets. Plant to hold 


pots of ivy or plants are 


stands of iron 
several 
among the loveliest of recent offer- 
ings, while the torchéres for hall or 
living room with shorter candlesticks 
for wall brackets, mantel, or credenza 
can bring just the right note. 

Of late years there has been an 
unusual appreciation of and demand 
for Italian glassware and pottery of 
all kinds, and as a result, we can 
easily find just the color note we need 
for our rooms. Our lamps may have 
pottery bowls from Cari, our dining 
tables be laid with the gay Cantagalli 
ware, while odd plates trom Majolica 
bring the sparkle of another land to 
our rooms. Our can be 
housed in the semi-glazed jars from 
jardiniéres in our 


umbrellas 
Messina and . - 
sunroom will probably be of ma- 
jolica. 

In furnishing a house of this type 
restraint shoulil be the watchword. 
While the Italian homes use rich 
colors, it is done with an unerring 
touch. There is a vast difference be- 
tween rich coloring and merely gaudy 
tones, a wide chasm between well 
chosen fittings and heavy, too-ornate 
and over-decorated furnishings. 

In these houses of Italy, ceilings are 
often beamed, carved, and colored, 
a rarely beautiful feature since the 
ceilings are lofty. This is out of place 
in our simpler homes. We can, how- 
ever, enrich our doors and woodwork, 
moldings and casings by carving and 
color. Built-in cupboards, too, lend 
themselves to fine inlay and carving, 
and a shallow niche in the wall when 
enclosed by doors decorated in this 
manner can be made as gay and 
lovely as a picture. 

Even the garden may be in har 
mony, with its bird bath, seats, and 
flower jars in lead or Italian stone 9° 
that the little home, indoors and out. 
may hold the beauty and charm of its 


costlier relative across the sea. 
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“A gas range 





PeruaPs, like Mrs. D who wrote 
the above, you have a home in the sub- 
urbs or country not quite complete be- 
cause you miss having a genuine gas 
range and real y..» for cooking. If you 
have been putting up with disappoint- 
ing fuels, your life can be made much 
brighter, too, wich Pyrofax. It cer- 
tainly will be, if a perfect gas cooking 
service will make you happier. 

With Pyrofax you can have genuine 
gas brought right to your home in steel 
cylinders for use with a genuine modern 
gas range. Delivered whenever you 
need it (generally not oftener than 
once in two or three months) by the 
most efficient and dependable kind of 
delivery service. The manufacturers 
of Pyrofax are a national organization 





CONVENIENT 
A small down payment 
enables you to start cook- 
ing with gas at once. 
Spread the balance over 
a full year, if you like. Pyrofax equip- 
ment, including the gas range of your 
choice and complete installation, is sur- 
prisingly low priced. 


TERMS 


AS LITTLE AS 


$37.50 


DOWN 











serving thousands of users from hun- 
dreds of service stations. 

What woman doesn’t know that gas 
is the most popular fuel in the world? 
Clean, sootless, odorless. Never leaves 
a mark on pot or pan. Instant service. 
Complete control. Such quick results! 
What an immense improvement in the 
convenience of cooking and baking. Gas 


"* RO FAX DTtV¥t8t GOs 


CARBIDE AND 


CARBON CHEMICALS 


CORPORATION 


Unit of Union Carbide T & al and Carbon Corporation 
rc | 


Carbide and Carbon Building, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 


Boston —1017 Old South Bldg. 


CLEVELAND— Madison Ave. and St. Louis — 4228 
- 117th St. Boulevard 


Cutcaco—Carbide and Carbon Building 


Detroir—General Motors Bldg. 


SAN FRANCIscO—114 Sansome St. 
MINNEAPOLIS—422 Washington 
Avenue North 


Forrest Park 


Toronto, CanapA—g2 Adelaide Street West 


was the only thing I did not have... 


Pyrofax Gas is wonderful. It has made my life so much brighter’”’ 


—Mrs. D 





, New York State 


gives you all these advantages—and so 
does Pyrofax, because it is real gas. 

Imagine one of the immaculate new 
gas ranges in your own kitchen. Think 
of having one of the new ranges in color 
—one that will match curtains or lino- 
leum! Every woman deserves such a 
range and real gas to cook with. A 
small initial payment is all you need 
to have Pyrofax Gas Service and one 
of these modern gas ranges installed in 
your home. Pay the balance in conve- 
nient terms over a year, if you like. Let 
us send you the name of the nearest 
dealer. Simply mail the coupon below. 

A wide variety of ranges to choose 
from. We will be glad to send you com- 
plete information about using Pyrofax 
if you will return the coupon. 





PYROFAX DIVISION AH-8-29 
Carpipe AND Carson CHemicaLs Corporation 
(Please address office nearest you) 


Please send me some of your mteresting literature on 
Pyrofax and the name of the nearest dealer. 


Name 





Address. 
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Definition: The term concrete 






















masonry is applied to block, brick 
or tile building units molded 
from concrete, and laid by 
masons into a wall. The con- 


crete is made by mixing pon- | 


land cement with water and H 
other suitable materials such as ; 
sand, pebbles, crushed stone, 

cinders, burned shale or slag. be 














The picture above shows the 
cinder concrete masonry partition 
wall:, and concrete floors, for the 
hitchen and pantry in the home 
of W. T. Crawford, North East, 


(suburb of Erie) Penna. The lower 





picture shows the same walls 





completed. Cody and Kirby, 


Architects, Erie, Penna. 











PORTLAND CEMENT 4 


CONCRETE FOR PERMANENCE 
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Home of W. W. Porch, River 
Oaks, Houston, Texas. Charles 
W. Oliver, Architect. Concrete 
masonry construction, with white 


portland cement stucco exterior. 

















_ sentiment has long demanded 
firesafety in schools, hotels, apartments 
and public buildings. Surely it is of equal 
importance that your home be as nearly 
firesafe as you can make it. 

Concrete masonry construction is finding 
universal favor with home builders and 
architects—for it provides not only fire- 
safety, but enduring beauty and economy. 

Many delightful exterior effects may be 
attained with concrete masonry. Facings 


of portland cement stucco, brick or stone 


ASSOCIATION (Chicago 


are widely used. Exposed masonry surfaces, 
too, are suitable for many architectural 


treatments. 


There is genuine economy in building 
a home with exterior and partition walls, 
and floors, of concrete. Added durability 
and lower maintenance expense more than 


offset the slight extra first cost. 


Before you build a home of any size, 
learn the facts about modern concrete 
masonry construction. A request will bring 


you attractively illustrated booklets. 


- - e-AND FIRES AFETY 




















EMBROIDERED 


REWEL 
CRAFT 











Tree of Life 
Design. 


{ IMustrated) 











This typically Jac o- 
bean pattern, favorite ime fh 





of old-time Crewel Y 
workers, is repro- ‘ 
duced in all its grace § 
and rich coloring 





Each design is an in- 
dividual interpreta- 


tion through a new 





hand-guided instru- 








56-inc h widths 


$975 
Yard 


" In ll modern 














Heavy Crash Embroidered 
(not printed) with richly 


colored, soft wool yarns! 


— Now all the charm and rich coloring of old English 
Crewel work is available for the modern home in Crewel- 


Craft . 
CREWEL-CRAFT draperies are elaborately work- 


ed in soft, fast-color yarns on heavy sand-toned < rash. The 


and at prices astonishingly low. 


only hand-done Crewel work you can obtain today is in 


imported pieces at pric es that seem fabulous in comparison 
with those of Crew el-Crafe. 


FREE 
Send coupon below for folder illustrating 


Crewel Craft in colors 





show ing its uses. 


OLONIA 


“Drapery Fabrics 
MARSHALL FIELD € COMPANY. Wholesale 


iucts of 
‘ 


. 

! MARSHALL FIELD & CO., Wholesale, Box 1182, Chicago A.H.8 

! Please send “The Charm of Crew el Craft’ free to 

! Name sce Street... ae »« —_ 
City _- ...-State a 
ee eae a ei a i SS FS cee ee ee ee ee ae ae ae ee 


to $4 


dr apery dep artments 





non 





Lor 


likely t resent a 


Any thing that 


Hangings are 
problem in economy 
curtains 


occupies as muc h Space as 


ignored; it Is theretore, 


that 


cannot be 


important they be correctly 


selected 


\ few genuinely pleasing chintzes 
| have been discovered at prices be- 
tween ten and fifty cents a yard. 
They come both glazed and plain. 

At ten cents a yard there are old- 
tashioned calico prints vhich make 


charming curtains and cushion covers 


in homes of the Early American type. 


They are pretty in simple bedrooms, 


: : 
too, tor spreads as well as hangings. 


Gay, cheerful color, quaint pattern, 


and _ old-time atmosphere endear 


these naive prints to us ind it is a 


delightful feeling to be able to buy 





them cheaply 
Any number of attractive chintzes 


in the larger flower patterns may 


be found at about twenty-nine cents 
good. A 


runs a 


a vard and the quality iS 


glazed chintz, which always 


little higher in price was seen at 


thirty-sev en cents a yard, a record 
low price for this material 

Pieces of bright colored pottery, 
odd trifles 


that help to individualize a room or 


saucers, and other such 


the service of a meal can often be 


found by keen-eyed shoppers. These 


bits when placed in an attractive 
setting always gain, and _ looking 
much more than their low price 
often deceive the casual visitor into 


thinking they are rare 


bes DECORATION of your home is 
good because it is chosen and ar- 


‘ 


ranged with skill, not because it cost 


For 
wait on time, cost, or prestige 
Nearly all of us react to 


“imported,” no matter how 


much money beauty does not 


the word 
tariff- 


minded we may be about home in- 


dustries. There is the glamour of dis- 


‘ 


tance and far countries in the word. 


Ornamental objects from ibroad 


give a cosmopolitan touch toa home, 
no matter how simple they may be. 


Quite a 


px yssible 


in decoration is 
fifty 


Nearly every country in the world is 


world tour 


within a cent limit. 


represented by smart, sophisticated 


trifles for decoration avy sturdy 


peasant wares, and effect textiles. 


There is great interest at the pres- 
things Spanish \ 


pottery at hity 


ent time in all 


cents 


jug of dark 


and an ash tray at thirty-five cents, 
both from Spain, take the eve be 
cause of that slightly different ai 
with which foreign things charm us 


Effective bits of pottery trom 


too, can be found at thirty-five cents 
Mexican wares are not common here 
as yet, and anyone who is familiar 


with the prices asked them in 


America will recognize that it ts 
most unusual to see « small 
Mexican piece |! uch a 

The problem ft what t lo with 
small plants ; solved by Italian 
jardinieres at forty-nine cents. These 
are decorative and col ful even 
when not in practical use 

\ set of Florentine ash trays is a 
treasure tor the woman who gives 
bridge parties They are t heavy 
enough so that they are easily 
brushed aside by a careless esture 
and they add to the decorat when 


| More than your money 


The American Home 
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’ 


Ss worth 


tinued from page 580 


the bridge sets are of Italian linen, 
The hostess who likes complete Con. 
sistency might even have for her 
prizes a bambino or a Savonarolg 
plaque for each table. The former costs 
fifty cents, the latter is twenty-five. 

Pottery vases in soft shades of 
gray and green that tone in effectively 
with other furnishings come jin gey. 
twenty-five and 
fifty cents. For a quarter, there is a 
pottery bowl in a fine shade of blue, 
the kind of bowl that looks well on 
the living-room table among othe 
ornaments and books, or may be 
grouped with a blue pottery pitcher 
in a harmonizing tone, the price of 
which is fifty cents. For the same 
price there is a vase from Holland, 
and a little Dutch saucer of quaint 


eral shapes for 


design is ten cents. 

The Far East is represented in the 
small-change group by a charming 
print from Japan that is in good 
taste for the living room or hall 
and also makes a pleasing gift. Ther 
Japanese pitcher for thirty. 
five cents, and there are teapots and 


is a 


cups and saucers galore that one cap 
buy at these small prices. An India 
print table cover for forty-nine cents 
is just as much at home on a wall 
as on a table and supplies an exotic 
touch. Dishes from Quimper with 
naive peasant figures, pitchers from 
Persia oddly shaped, boldly patterned 
plates from Hungary and Germany, 
coffee cups of Haviland china, and 
pieces of Mandarin Spode—these also 
the numerous represen 
tatives to be met with in touring on 


are among 
small change. 

Of course, there are many charming 
things made in America. Brass with 
its yellow gleam lights up well when 
placed against dark wood on writing 
desk or table. Paper cutters, match 
boxes, and bells are all ornamental 
and just touch the fifty cent mark. 

Candlesticks are as abundant im 
the modern home as ever they were 
in the homes of our ancestors. 

It is possible now to find them in 
colored glass to match goblets, glass 
plates, and dishes. Low glass candle- 
sticks are ten cents each, and four 
can be used nicely upon a dinner 
table. Dainty ones in china with 
pastel colored decoration, and others 
in pottery or wood can be found for 
fifty cents and less. A figurine flower 
holder of white porcelain, costing fifty 
cents, with arrangement of flowers 
harmonizing in color with the candle- 
sticks and candles, is a charming deco- 
ration for the dinner table. 

Lamp shades have of late been 
brought within the small-change price 
range. Since the vogue ior pleat 
paper one sees 
fascinating designs and colors, many 
of which are strikingly modernistic. 
They are shown in sizes for boudoir, 
bridge, and table lamps. The smaller 
ones are as low as ten cents. Almost 


shades came in, 


any vase or jar can be wired to serve 
as a base. 

The significance of small ornamem 
tal accessories is increasing as ¢ 
size of modern rooms decreases. Many 
people to-day live in quarters where 
space is very limited, permitting the 
use of but few ornaments, perhaps 
only small ones. It is important that 
these should be of taste and beauty: 
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How to get Fireplace Perfection 


.,. with smokeless operation and double heat . . . This is not a matter of investing more money, 
but of using a modern idea, in the form of a Heatilator 


SoKELESS, cheery fireplaces that heat 
the room instead of the chimney are no 
Jonger a matter of luck and skill on the 
part of the mason. Perfect fireplace con- 
struction is absolutely assured through 
the use of the Heatilator Fireplace Unit. 
We guarantee that any fireplace built 
with a Heatilator will burn without smoke 
and provide twice or even three times the 
heat available from an ordinary fireplace 
with the same amount of fuel. Otherwise 
the purchase price will be refunded, with 


$20 additional to cover removal and 
return. 

Thousands of Heatilators have been 
sold under this guarantee without a single 
return. This record speaks for itself. It 
proves conclusively that the Heatilator 
completely solves the fireplace problem. 
Architects who have investigated previous 
installations specify the Heatilator. 

The Heatilator is simply a heavy, dou- 
ble-walled form around which the fire- 
place masonry is laid. The double walls 
form a heating chamber into which cold 
air is drawn from the floor. This air is 
heated and then sent back into the room. 
The heat thus saved is double or treble 
the amount obtainable from ordinary 
hreplaces. It equals that of a spacious 
warm-air register—enough to heat the 
whole room or a small house. Furnace 
fires, otherwise needed, are often unnec- 
essary. 

The Heatilator is a complete unit up to 
the chimney flue and includes damper, 
fire-box and smoke chamber. Savings in 




















Heatilator as delivered, 
ready to install. It is a 
complete unit up to the 
chimney flue. 


To the left is a fireplace 
in the home of J. C. 
Bundy. 104 Pembroke 
Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 
Here the grilles are 
placed on the side. 
Note the cold air in- 
take grille at the bot- 
tom and the warm air 
outlet grille above. 








ES) Se 


Above is a Heatilator-fireplace of simple but effective design 
in the home of Alfred W. Jones, President of Sea Island Com- 
pany, Glynn Island, Brunswick, Ga. The fireplace shown at 
the right, in the home of Victor S. Craun, 220 Sylvan Avenue, 
Milwaukee. Wisconsin, illustrates how the useful grilles may 
be made a decorative feature. 


Heatilator 
Fireplace Unit 











“It is very satisfa ...no smoke ... heats the room like 
a furnace and we would never build another fireplace without 
Shas banned coaell Uleutiaasetniieemtadatinges bene. 
built of Persian tile 

these items and in other materials, labor 
and fuel, more than cover the cost. 

If you use Heatilators in your fireplaces 
you eliminate all risk of disappointing 
results. The Heatilator gives you absolute 
assurance of fireplace satisfaction. 

We will be glad to arrange an inspec- 
tion of the Heatilator for you without 
obligation. Mail the coupon below and 
let us send you complete information in- 
cluding the valuable Heatilator Plan 
Sheets of Modern Fireplaces. Get these 
before you have your new fireplaces built 


or your old ones remodeled. 
HEATILATOR COMPANY 
516 Glen Ave., Syracuse, N.Y. 








! HEATILATOR COMPANY, A) 

| 516 Glen Ave., Syracuse, N.Y. *» S 
Without chargeor 4 AV” | 
obligation, please send cA | 


| Plan Sheets of mod- 
ern fireplaces. 


A wo j 
Aika | 
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is Much Finer 


Not just because it is new, modern, distinc- 
tive, but because of substantial worth, Sani- 
Onyx is rapidly winning its way. 
Imagine a material for walls, ceiling, 
wainscoting that does not chip, check 
or discolor, even after years of service; 
a material that actually outlasts the 
building, with never a penny to pay for 
repairs or redecoration. 
And no other material affords the 
wealth of colors; the variety of surface 
textures. Write for a free book pictur- 
ing actual installations in full color. 


MARIETTA MANUFACTURING CO. 











230 BROOKSIDE AVE. INDIANAPOLIS, IND- 


LS 


Products of the potter s wheel 


Continued from page 564 


arrangements, jonquils or narcissus 
that stand proudly in the openwork 
holes of their glass bases, while taller 
urns with double handles are their 
own excuse for being. 

In our own country we have devel- 
oped in several of our potteries, pro- 
ducts that the In 


color and texture these products are 


rank with best. 
worthy of the collector, and yet at 
the same time they are not bizarre 
but belong to the livable home and 
the tasteful interior. Oddly enough, 
some of America’s most unusual pro- 
ducts come the mountains 


of Kentucky North Carolina, 


where the art of fashioning the rich 


trom 
and 


native clay has often been passed 
along in a single family for genera- 
father to son the one 
’ of which 
they are not suspicious is handed 
the art of the potter brought 
by 


tions. From 


precious bit of “‘larnin’ 
down 


from England long ago some 


remote ancestor! 


The newest trend in coloring of 


shades. 


to subtle As 
in so many arts the world has grown 


pottery runs 
weary of over-brightness and shriek- 
ing contrasts, and now its craving for 
gentler tones is being considered. A 
most of this 
subtle use of color is to be found in 
the de- 
canters, candlesticks, 
dishes. Their coloring seems to make 
the pastel shades of the rainbow ap- 
pear crude, for lines of pink, blue, 


remarkable example 


new dull-toned imported 


and bonbon 


and green blend in perfect harmony. 
Where once white porcelain was 
common, we find a present-day tend- 


this. The 


popular crackle ware shows delicate 


ency to tone down even 
gray lines crossing on a field that is 
not white, not cream, not gray, but 
is a natural tone of its own that com- 
bines lightness with warmth. This 
trend of gentle backgrounds may 
have been started in imitation of the 
output of the Copenhagen porcelain 
works, whose bowls and other orna- 
soit 
neutral tone, and are decorated 


mental pieces are of a texture 
in 
with designs of strangely elemental 


birds and flowers in deep, dull blue 

Originality in the symbolism of 
design, however, is largely a matte, 
of the personal taste of the artist. 
Proficiency in applying glazes so that 
beauty may emerge from the kil) 
this, too, is an art developed to vary. 
ing degrees and in varying directions 
by the separate nations of the world, 
Italy, for example, has become famoys 
for its Della Robbias. 

For those of us who may have a 
hallway furnished jp 
the manner of the East, there are jp. 


or a study 
expensive as well as high priced pot. 
tery pieces that are worthy imitations 
of Chinese ware in the museums 
There is, for instance, one ribbed 
neck ovoid vase that stands ten inches 
high and comes in Venetian blue 
jade, or yellow flambe, which is use. 
ful as a lamp base or a vase, and has 
a decided Oriental touch. It sells for 
only $5.50. A smaller piece, most 
pleasing in shape, is the three handled 
jardiniére, four inches in diameter, 
and about the same height, which 
may be obtained in Chinese blue, 
jade, or yellow flambe for only $2.50. 

One of the most popular uses of 
large urns (and even smaller vases, 
too, for that matter) is as electric 
lamps. When so used it is important 
to have the lines and decoration of 
the lampshade in accord with the 
period and style of the vase. 


pores ramekins, practical for 
cooking and attractive for service. 
too, are being fhade in many new 
forms and co, Probably few women 
will continue to use the thick brown 
ramekins lin, ' with white for their 
custards and_ other individually 
baked dishes when they learn of the 
attractive octagonal yellow, green, 
and blue glazed ones for sale in 
some department stores for about 
twenty cents each. Cups and saucers 
of bright-colored earthenware are be- 
coming more and more the accepted 
thing for informal usage, for their 
bright hues lend a note of cheeriness 
to the table. 


Pewter fashions old and new 


Continued from page 565 


English and American prototypes. 
In America, pewterers ha‘ gone 
back to the old forms and, -when 
possible, the old molds, work- 


ing closely in accordance with the 
ideas which guided the making of 
those delightful 


or more years ago. The same dignity 


piec es a hundred 


of form, grace of line, and soft texture 
which so distinguished the older pew- 
ter utensils are found in these modern 
reproductions and new designs. 


Genuine old pieces of pewter are 


rare, for numberless highly prized 


family heirlooms, as well as many 


other fine specimens listed as part of a 
household’s estate, were sacrificed 
bullets 


Revolution. 


into 
the 
Others, having fallen from popular 


and _ transformed by 


patriots during 


grace, were destroyed or broken. 


Fine old pewter is most frequently 
found in the possession of collectors. 
To-day the shape of these modern 


| adjuncts to our tables is graceful and 


restrained and is designed not only 
for symmetry and beauty but for 
utility. Coffeepots, teapots, and pitch- 
ers pour well and have comfortable 
handles. Plates, bowls, platters, and 
serving dishes follow the simple lines 
of well-tested tradition, many of them 
being frank copies of old designs. 
Even those that are modern-born 
still cling to many of the older prece- 
dents. When ornament is used, it 1s 
but sparingly employed. A handle 
may be disguised in the shape of a 
conventionalized flower, or supports 
appear in some other delicately 
modeled form. But ornament 3 
never allowed to become merely a 
superfluous adjunct as it often does 
in cheaply manufactured wares. 
The composition of present-day 
pewter differs from that made in tne 
past. Pewter has always varied in 
quality according to the alloys e® 
ployed, the finest containing but a 


limited (continued on page 604) 
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FURNITURE'S 
PROUDEST 
COAT-OF-ARMS 


Inset in every Berkey & 
Gay piece— your protec: 
tion when buying — your 
pride ever after. 


CING 


THE FIRST SHOWING OF BERKEY & GAY 


FURNITURE FOR THE LIVING ROOM... 
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ou Can Now Furnish Your Home Completely ~~~ 
with Style Creations by Berkey & Gay Designers 


Now ...and for the first time . . . a host of enchanting 
creations for the living room ... by Berkey & Gay! 
. . . await your inspection in the leading stores .. . 
Exquisite pieces for here and there about the room 
. . . quaint, ornate or delicate things, where these 
effects are desired... and each piece inset with fur- 


BERKEY & 


BEDROOM » 


Berkey & Gay Furniture Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan: Founded 1853. 


GAY FU 


DINING ROOM . 


niture’s proudest coat-of-arms, the Berkey & Gay 
Shop Mark... See them, by all means... and see, 
too, the infinite array of suites for bedroom and 
dining room which Berkey & Gay have created for 
the Autumn showings... and which, with Parisian 
regularity, are acccepted as criteria of the new mode. 


RNITURE 


LIVING ROOM 


New York Wholesale Showrooms, 115 West 40th Street 
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Newer Homes 





youll L find these new 


ll treatments— 























HERE the ceiling meets 
the wall... a beautiful 
decorative moulding, 
classic in design. Where the room 
is paneled, a richly ornamented 
moulding. Down below, the 
chair rail reflects the same influ- 
ence. Door heads and mantels are 
embellished much the same way. 
In the newest homes today 
whether papered or painted you 
will find these new wall treat- 
ments. Yet scarcely a year ago 
only the wealthier homes could 
afford them. For the introduc- 
tion of Driwood Period Mould- 
ings in Ornamented Wood makes 
the use of decorative mouldings 
available to every home—the 
small cottage—the apartment— 
or the mansion. 
It is amazing to see the differ- 
ence which the use of Driwood 








Close-ups of Dri- 
wood Cornice, 
Panel Moulding 
and Medallion 
used in interiors 
above. 














Mouldings makes in a room. Call 
it character . . . call it distinction 
. . . there is somehow an added 
charm which defies description 

. a subtle richness reminiscent 
of the Colonial interiors from 
which these mouldings derived 
their inspiration. 


Visit Driwood Galleries 
New York's Newest Vogue 


The new Driwood Galleries 
present a series of charming colon- 
ial rooms, completely decorated 
and furnished, in which Driwood 
Mouldings have been employed. 
To architect, decorator and public 
these interiors are a source of in- 
formation and inspiration for the 
newest ideas in home decoration. 
Youare invited to browse leisurely 
ly through the Driwood Galleries, 
which occupy a huge street-level 
site just off Fifth Avenue, at 40-46 
West 23rd Street, New York. 

If a visit to Driwood Galleries, 
is inconvenient, write for ‘‘Fash- 
ionable Walls”, our new free pic- 
ture book of fashionable interiors. 


DRIWweep) 


PERIOD MOULDINGS 


in ornamented wood 


HENRY KLEIN & CoO., INC. 
Peiwood Galleries . . 40-46 West 23rd St., 
Dept. L New "York 


Branch Offices in Boston, Chicago, Detroit, 
Philadelphia and Pictsburgh 


General Offices and Plant. . Elmhurst, N.Y. 

















Pewter fashions old and new 
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Lead is practi- 
the 
kind 


leaves a mark 
and then 


amount of lead. 
cally eliminated to-day, 


with 


so that 
ware 1s safe to use 
of food. Salt 
upon the modern product, 
only when it becomes damp or is al- 
lowed to stand too long in 
But salt also marks solid silver. 


any 


alone 


a recep- 
tacle. 

Pewter is now finished in two ways, 
which closely simulates 
quality that time and 


the antique, 
the 
usage bestow, and the modern finish, 
which has the brilliant 
freshly polished silver. Neither tar- 
does it need 


surtace 


nishes perceptibly, nor 
care other than a thorough cleansing 
in warm, soapy water, and a good rins- 
ing and careful drying and polishing 
with a soft flannel cloth. 
brightly burnished finish may require 
an occasional polishing with a good 


The modern, 


cleanser that will not scratch its sur- 
faces, but only infrequently, and only 
if a high luster is 
silver, some people prefer a dull, soft, 
satiny finish; others like a highly 
polished surface that reflects light. It 
is a matter of individual taste 


desired. As in 


luster of 


Pewter adapts itself well to almost 
any type of room or table that is not 
elaborate or pretentious, and it can 
be used advantageously in combina- 
tion with china and porcelain or 
silver. In the picture shown here of a 
breakfast table, set and awaiting the 
the family circle, the 
china is a reproduction of a de 
sign used when pewter was also jn 
vogue. 

The coffee set shown on the table 
is so designed that it can be used for 
tea as well and costs but $28 for the 
complete set; the bread and butter 
plates range from $2 to $3 each. 
Pewter is of moderate price, coming 
well within the purchasing power of 
the modest budget. There are Many 
too, that are es. 
sentially practical and decorative, 
which lend themselves as little ac 
cessories in home decorating. Double 
vegetable dishes and bowls, candy 
and hot milk 
jars are not only unusual new designs 
but strikingly lovely, adding 


beauty to any tea or dinner table. 


advent of 


indiv idual pieces, 


jars and tea caddies, 


are 


Tea time —the rest hour of the day 


Continued from page 578 


this hour, comfortable 
chairs and cooling drinks, and allows 
them the privilege of silence or con- 
versation, is helping to bring peace 
to the world. 

The urge of the outdoors prompts 
those who summer in the city 
have small balconies to arrange the 
tea table out there. When the balcony 
overlooks the roofs or the river, the 
forgotten only a 


provides 


and 


city is quite and 
hum arises from the streets below. It 
how delightful 


on a balcony decorated 


is easy to imagine 
tea may be, 
with plants and gay awnings. 

We suggest for such a balcony-tea 
that everything be green and cool— 
green glasses for the cold tea, sprays 
of mint in the glasses so that the spicy 
odor may be inhaled when the tea is 
sipped. Small sandwiches of cucum- 
ber, watercress, or lettuce and cakes 
with mint add to 
coolness that is necessary during the 


frosting would 


torrid months. 


One city hostess, who always has 
afternoon tea, but who, alas, has no 
garden or porch, urges all her friends 


to drop in each afternoon and enjoy 


the refreshing coolness ot her city 


The living room has low case- 


rooms. 

ment windows across the end; in 
front of these is placed the well-filled 
tea table. Wicker furniture has re- 


placed the covered furniture of win- 
ter. Flowers of pastel shades are about 
the room; the is filled with 


ferns; and on the mantel, ivy, g 


fireplac e 


rowing 


in pots, hangs gracefully down 


On the table this hostess uses a 
runner of pure white linen, white 
crackle tea glasses, pute her, and 


plates The pitcher is filled with iced 
tea and a quantity of chopped ice 
A fruit drink is 
The foundation of this is tea, 


always served too. 
with the 
juices of pineapples, grape-truit, 
lemons, and oranges and slices of all 
the fruits and cherries added. On a 
bed of ice she has a small heap of 
caviar beside lightly buttered bread, 
walnut 


a pile of cream cheese and 


sandwiches of whole wheat bread, 
plate of slightly sweetened 
wafers near on a small stand. 

A mother with several children has” 
the most difficult time of all at the 
close of day. The children, tired from 
play and hungry, need much more 
than the light tea prepared for older 
people. During the summer one 
mother utilized the upstairs porch for 
the high tea or supper before bed- 
time. The porch overlooked a near-by 
park and the tops of the trees formed 
the seen by the children. The 
cool, green, softly-waving leaves had 
the effect of making the porch seem 
entirely detached as though it were 
floating in the air by itself. The small 
table was arranged with a simple 
cloth, a bowl of flowers, and china 
and glass belonging to the children. 
This set of dishes illustrated a series 
of scenes from Alice in Wonderland. 
At each meal every child, when his 
plate was uncovered, could read the 
paragraph about his favorite heroine. 
The containing milk, bore 
remarks made by the duchess, the 
mad hatter, the mock turtle, the rab- 
bit, or by Alice herself. 

For the tea table there are lovely 
coverings of every kind, color, and 
price. Many of real linen cost less 
than $2. There are glass luncheon 
sets in pale green or amber glass cost- 
less than $4 for twenty-three 
pieces—including cups and 
saucers and salad plates. There are 
knives and forks with colored handles 
for cake and there are delightful 
folding tables and chairs that cost 
little. Cushions of waterproof fabrics 
may be thrown on the lawn and even 
left out of doors without harm if one 
forgets them. Tables, too, there are in 
all colors with gay-hued umbrellas 
fastening to them firmly so that if 
one has no shade, a cool spot may be 
provided. All this makes for happy 
restful hours and such equipment 
need be no strain on the family 
pocketbook. 
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{ A marvelous transformation! Once obsolete . .. now entirely modern. Lumber, wisely used, gave the house new beauty .. . value } 
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but this modern house was 
once an old-fashioned cottage! 


Grade-and trade-marked lumber 
will be a great help when you 


make changes like these ..... 


SN’T it amazing? The things that can be 

done to old-fashioned, out-of-date houses? 

All with a little lumber . . . wisely used. 

Houses are given new life . . . made artistic 
...- modern . . . a delight to live in. Property 
values are often doubled . . . tripled. 

All due to the adaptability of lumber! 
Simply consult your local builder, lumber 
dealer or architect. Ask for advice. 

He will give you ideas . . . show you how 
economical it is to use lumber. 

And now your building problems are even 
further simplified . . . through the great forward 





step the Lumber Industry has recently 
taken. 

“American Standard Lumber from 
America’s Best Mills” is now available 
grade-marked and trade-marked for your 





of standard quality, look for the mark of 
the expert grader stamped on each board. 


guidance. If you want ready assurance Ni 


Know the lumber you use 


When the “Tree-Mark,” shown below, is also 
stamped on the board, it signifies the guarantee 
of the National Association that the lumber is 
correctly grade-marked. 

Guaranteed “Tree-Mark” lumber can now 
be had in every species. Inquire of your local 
dealer. If he cannot supply you, write us and 
give his name and address. 

The Lumber Industry is becoming a great 














This is the same house—as it looked after genera- 
tions of constant service. But what a wonderful 
change use of lumber brought about! 


forest-growing industry. There is now an abun- 
dant supply of lumber, relatively low in cost and 
of better quality than ever. 


NATIONAL LUMBER 


MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


Washington, D. C. 


Offices in New Y ork, Boston, Pittsburgh, Indi lis, Chicago, Minne- 
apolis, Kansas City, Memphis, New Orleans, San Francisco 








Queue 
° 


THESE 18 great associations affiliated with the National 
Association maintain particular information and service 

organizations that coordinate with the general services 

of the National staff 

tCalifornia Redwood Association, San Francisco, Calif.— 
Red wood 

*California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers Association, 
San Francisco, Calif.—California Pines, White Fir 
Hardwood Manufacturers Institute, Memphis, Tenn.—Oak, Gum, 


Southern and Appalachian Hardwoods, Tennessee Aromatic 
Red Cedar 


*North Carolina Pine Assn., Norfolk, Va.—North Carolina Pine 
“Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers Association, 
Oshkosh, Wis —Hemlock, Maple, Birch and Northern Hardwoods 


*Northern Pine Manufacturers Association, Minneapolis, Minn. 
—White Pine, Norway Pine 

*Southern Cypress Manufacturers Association, Jacksonville, Fla. 
—Cypress and Tupelo 


*Southern Pine Association, New Orleans, La.—Long Leaf and 
Short Leaf Southern Yellow Pine 

*West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Seattle, Wash.— Douglas 
Fir, Sitka Spruce, West Coast Hemlock, Western Red Cedar 

+tWestern Pine Manufacturers Association, Portland, Ore.— 
Pondosa Pine, Idaho White Pine, Larch 

National American Wholesale Lumber Association, New York 

National Association of Wooden Box Manufacturers, Chicago 

*Maple Flooring Manufacturers Association, Chicago, Ill 

British Columbia Lumber and Shingle Manufacturers, Ltd. 
Vancouver, B. C. 

British Columbia Loggers Association, Vancouver, B. C. 

Hickory Golf Shaft Manufacturers Association, Memphis, Tenn. 

American Wood Preservers’ Association, Chicago, Il. 

*Oak Flooring Manufacturers Ass'n of the United States, Chicago 


*Grade- and trade-marked lumber available in these species 
t Tree-marked lumber available in these species 


National Lumber Manufacturers 

Association 

Dept. 404, Transportation Bidg., 

Washington, D De. 

Gentlemen: Please send me, free, a copy 

of the booklet checked below: 

0 Taking the Mystery out of Lumber 
Buying 

0 Transformation from an Old House 
to a New Home 
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ou will want 


EE MARK 


for your home 





House of G.M Krisle. Kaorville, Tennessee. Barber & 
McMurry, Architects. Rotscreens in frame couw-wuc- 
oa, wood trim. 





House of G. H. Bernheisel, Sage Terrace, Scarsdale, 
N.Y. Mildred Rutherford, Architect. Rolscreens is- 
stalled in brick veneer construction, wood wim. 


‘KOLSCREENS 
Roll Up and “Down 


The trim, sturdy window screens 
of today can scarcely be recog- 
nized as originating from the 
makeshifts of yesterday. 


Rolscreens are all metal con- 
struction. The special electro- 

lated “AluminA’ wire is scarcely 
visible. Handsome in its silvery 
sheen, it lends a touch of beauty 
to window screens that are so 
inconspicuous that they are im- 
mediately stamped as being in 
good taste with all architecture. 


Rolscreens roll up and down. 
Up they are in storage. A touch 
and they are down in service. 
Think of the labor and expense 
saved each season over the old 
style of window screen. You will 
want Rolscreens in your home. 


‘ROLSCREEN COMPANY 


269 Main Street, Pella, lowa 


A section through guide show- 


which prevents screen from sag- 
ging. A “‘non-sagging’’ feature 
found only in Rolscrecns. 


An illustrated Rolscreen booklet 
will be sent you on request 


ing lug in selvedge of screen wire <(% 
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Look for your decorative guideposts 


Continued from page 568 


on two large chairs as slip covers. 
The old davenport was slip-covered 
to match a high-back, wing arm- 
chair, in lacquer blue. Cotton rep 
was used for this. An old Persian 
shawl was hung on the wall in lieu 
of tapestry or a fine picture. It was 
given this place of honor because its 
time-blended colors were blue, or- 
ange, and soft browns to echo the 
colors in the rugs, furniture, and 
hangings. Books in the open shelves, 
Chinese pottery lamps, and other 


small accessories in Orange, browns, 
and blues found a harmonious re- 
lationship with each other and with 
the room as a whole—the room in 


which an orange rug set the decorat- 
ing pace. How easy it all came when 
once the rug offered itself as the piece 
around which to plan. 

An entire house may be furnished 
from some similarly small starting 
point. For instance, the possession 
of an old sailing print or a pair of 
ship’s lanterns may decide you to 
create an interior much like those 
found in the days of Old Salem’s pros- 
perity. The house shown here was 
inspired by suc h New Englan 1 pos- 
sessions. We see in the hall a num- 
ber of clipper ship prints. The simple 
woodwork, old time H-hinges on one 
door and on the cupboard, the lan- 
tern, and hooked rug are sufficient 
evidence that the hall is acknowledged 
Early American. The pair of Chinese 
jars does not contradict this; such 
jars came over from the Orient in 
the sailing ships which brought 
shawls, tea, spices, and fine china 
to our grandmothers. Owning just 
one of these objects of Americana 
inspired the entire decorative scheme. 

Modern copies ol hooked rugs, 
which are in abundance these days 


in shops large and small, were found 


for the floors. Excellent copies of 


Early American furniture were sought 
and easily found, for our furniture 
manufacturers, even those who pro- 


duce thousands of pieces a yea have 
returned to the designs of our fore 
fathers for inspiration. Much of the 
furniture created to-day is identical 
in design, wood, and craftsmanship 
with those pieces which were lov- 
ingly designed and painstakingly 
turned outa hundred years ago, and 
in the years which followed until our 
(American adoption of machinery 

all “crafts.” 

The very Early American furniture 
blends well also with the later Dutch 
and English periods. 

The early spirit is more pronouns ed 
in the combined dining and living 
room whi h IS avowedly Colonial. 
Hooked and braided rugs are laid 
on the wide-board floor. A tavern 
settle and table stand at one side of 
the wide brick fireplace, while a 
comb back Windsor chair and others 
similar in style are used elsewhere 
in the room. A corner cupboard and 
an open-tace dresser hold glassware, 
pottery jugs, and pewter. Lanterns 
are hung in place of more modern 
types of lighting fixtures, but their 
old-time outlines mask very prac- 
tical electric bulbs, which provide 
the light for reading and general 
illumination. Here and there old 
candlestands have been included as 
have other small objects once es- 


sential in a room such as this, but 
now treasured for old time’s sake. 


HE house in which this pronounced 

American style of decoration pre- 
vails should in a measure, be designed 
after the Early American architec. 
ture. A beamed ceiling and a primi- 
tive brick or stone fireplace are al- 
most essential, and the small-paned 
windows and wide floor boards are 
also demanded if the detailed Colonial 
decoration is to be achieved to per. 
fection. However, in an apartment 
or small house or, in fact, in any 
room, a certain degree of the Amer. 
ican Colonial style is possible. The 
exception is the room that has pro- 
nounced “period” indications such 
as “fancy” woodwork,. 

The bedrooms in this house are es. 
pecially noteworthy for beautiful 
hooked rugs as well as for the detail 
with which the Early American 
theme of decoration has been car- 
ried out. Here again we find the ship’s 
lanterns for lighting fixtures. An 
interesting pattern of dark chintz 
is used as draperies and chair cover- 
ing in one room. This is much like 
the dark ground cottons which came 
over in clipper ships from England 
and were used for dresses as well as 
for curtains and covers in the house. 
Such cottons have been copied by 
modern textile manufacturers and 
are excellent when used in rooms 
with a Colonial decorative scheme. 

An all over figured wallpaper which 
is also Early American in spirit is 
used on the walls. American styles of 
furniture in such pieces as desk, 
chest of drawers, poster beds, and 
a dressing table are evident. The little 
maple chairs have cane seats. The 
pictures consist of old prints, sil- 
houettes, and floral pieces embel- 
lishments dear to our grandmothers. 
These may be family heirlooms, but 
they, too, are reproduced these days 
by clever print makers. 

The architect of this house must be 
thanked for the woodwork around 
the doorways and fireplace and for 
his care in using hardware in keep- 
ing with the general tone of the 
house. Details of hinges, locks, and 
other obvious hardware cannot be 
too carefully considered. It is so easy 
to take care of the prominent larger 
decorative problems in a room and 
let slip the smaller and less obtru- 
sive considerations. But it is by such 
details that a room is made or marred, 
and it is such points w hich the clever 
and experienced decorator _ insists 
upon, regardless of how small or 
how comprehensive the decorating 
job at hand. These small accessories, 
like the larger pieces of furniture, 
are available everywhere, for hard- 
old designs. 


In another bedroom in this same 


ware makers now copy 


house there is an admirable and en- 
viable display of hooked rugs, here 
used on top of the chenille carpet, 
which covers the entire floor. The 
poster bed is canopied. Simple Amer- 
ican Sheraton chairs are used, and 
we notice the excellent arrangement 
of small pictures and the absence of 
unnecessary ornament and _ bric-a- 
brac. One or two pieces of some to- 
tally irrelevant period might have 


disturbed the entire room. 
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Co ee ae em rr me ee et eet te 


kor the Colontal type restdence 


Sargent offers many designs in solid brass or bronze 


AND THE BEST COSTS LITTLE MORE THAN 


Few efforts are more amply repaid than 
those spent on the planning of a home. 
You will continue to be thankful for every 
attention given now to the selection of its 
equipment. And very important in such 
equipment is hardware ... for on hard- 
ware rests the smooth operation of every 
moving part. 

To save a few dollars by installing any 
but the best hardware is likely to prove 
expensive. Sagging hinges, doors that 
will not latch, worn and rusted surfaces, 
discolored woodwork, are constant 
sources of discomfort that necessitate 


costly replacements. It will pay you, 
































Knocker No, 8; Door Knob No, 1606, Key Plate 817 


Door Knocker No, 16; Door Handle No, 8561HC 


now and in the future, to equip your 
home properly at the start with Sargent 
Hardware. 

The designs illustrated are prescribed 
for the Colonial residence shown. Such 
excellent hardware costs little more than 
hardware of less durable quality. Com- 
plete equipment by Sargent averages 
only about 2% of the total building cost, 
varying slightly for different sections of 
the country and according to the individ- 
ual design and type of construction. 


LESS DURABLE HARDWARE 


There are many Sargent designs for 
every architectural style . . . authentic 
reproductions and artistic adaptations. 
The quality of Sargent Hardware is un- 
excelled .. . of solid brass or bronze, each 
piece is dependable and perfect in its 


smooth and certain operation. 

Builders of homes of every type of 
construction and every architectural 
style in all sections of the country have 
found assistance and instruction in our 
illustrated booklet, “Hardware for 
Utility and Ornamentation.” It will be 
sent to you on request. Sargent & 
Co., 48 Water Street, New Haven, Conn. 

















Knob No, 1845, Cylinder Rosette No, 1; Knocker No. 7 
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With Kelsey Health Heat! 


NEW YORK—565 Fifth Avenue 
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Fresh, Summer Air 
--in Winter! 


Warm air—kept in constant circulation by an 
efficient Blower—properly humidified by the 
automatic humidifier — always fresh — always 
clean— it’s just like letting summer air in through 
the windows, to have a Kelsey Warm Air 
Generator. 


If when you buy a heater, you consider health, 
warmth, economy of operation, lack of dirt and last- 
ing qualities—you will find the Kelsey an ideal heat- 
ing system. 

It is a protection to your whole family to have 
Kelsey Health Heat. Every precaution against sickness 
is necessary in the dangerous winter months—and to 
have your home prop- 
erly heated with a 
Kelsey is a valuable 
form of health insur- 
ance. 












Let us send you the 
interesting facts about 
the Kelsey Heater. 


Showing fan 
installed in cold air duct 


HEATING COMPANY 
238 James St. Syracuse, N. Y. 


Brockville, CANADA 
Dealers —Principal Cities 


= ELSE 


4 Merrimac Street 





Kesey HEATING Company, 238 James St 


N. Y 
Without obligation please send me your Free Booklet on Kelsey Healt! 
room house. 


, Syracuse 


Heat It 


Name 


Street 


City 





State 
Note—Arrangements can be made to purchase a Kelsey Heater on easy payments 











The feeling of space 





in a small house 


Continued from page 576 
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The advantages 
will accommodate 
the moderate 

has three 


introduce a feeling of spaciousness 
in this comparatively small home 
The barge boards of the gables and 
eaves are detailed on a fine scale, 
suggestive of the French rather than 
the English The 


with wo den 


stucco 1s 


windows are not 


cased architraves; the 


forced into the jambs. 
Over the larger openings and wher- 
ever else the design required them, 
oak Half- 

adzed boards IS 
effect at the 


entrance gable, whose broad infor- 


are hand-adzed lintels 


timber work of 


used for decorative 


door hood suggests a welcom- 


Roots 


sweep down almost to the eye level 


mal 


ing hospitality and hoods 


for intimacy. It is such details as 
these that contribute more than one 
realizes to a pleasing effect, partic- 
Even the 


copper gutters and leaders are dec- 


ularly in a small house 


orative as well as durable 

The 
nished with thought for harmoniously 
related objects and colors, for comfort 
than for 


a definite style in 


interior of the house is fur- 


and convenience, rather 
period effect or 
decoration. 

For this very reason, perhaps, it 
would be satisfying to those who have 
gradually accumulated family heir- 
looms and more recent pieces which 
lack uniformity either in character 
or in the wood of which they are 
made. With taste and care in arrange- 
ment such things may be combined to 
create a charming room. Fabrics, 
rugs, innumerable decorative details 
are more important, perhaps, than 
chairs, couches, and tables in creat- 
ing the atmosphere of a room, and 
they contribute much of the warmth 
and appeal in this home. 

The grooved plank doors, wood- 
work, and oak floors are stained dark, 


and the rough plaster walls and ceil- 


ings are a warm gray, a good back- 
ground tor colortul textiles, which 


have been effectively used in the 


right places. The living room window 
curtains are made of red Breton peas- 
floral design and the 
English 


wing chair by the fireside. The warm 


ant skirts in a 
same fabric covers a large 
red tones are repeated in the Oriental 
rugs laid over a plain taupe carpet 
bright English 


couch covering. The fireplace facing 


and in the chintz 


of clinker brick brings a similar color 
note and its broad hearth is the center 


of the rambling plan are thai i 
both the large living room and 
sized dining room. The second floor 
bedrooms and a bath 


of interest in the room when a glow- 
ing wood fire burns there. The wall 
brackets are scallop-headed copper 
with crackle glass, 
through which electric candles shine 
with a soft and pleasing light. These 
and other wall lights in the house are 
unique designs made especially for 
this house. They are one of the dec- 
orative touches which give individu. 
ality and interest to the furnishing. 

Quite different in feeling is the 
Early American dining room, the one 
period room in the house. This is 
furnished with amber maple, a plain 
gray-blue carpet, and a bright chintz 
of bird and flower design in blues and 
rust and ocher. The wall lights are of 
delicately wrought iron with yellow 
majolica plates as reflectors. Orna- 
mental curtain rods are also of 
wrought iron. Old pewter and china 
in the cupboards add an appropriate 
touch to the simple appeal of the 
room, and there are usually vases of 
fresh flowers as a cool and refreshing 


boxes faced 


note of color. 

The finish of the upstairs rooms is 
similar to that on the lower floor. 
The owner’s bedroom has painted 
furniture in Louis XVI design, a blue 
green with medallions of natural 
color flowers. The chairs have cane 
seats. Draperies are of flowered chintz. 

The floor plans show the arrange 
ment of the house, which, although 
small, is carefully adapted to the 
needs of the family. The entrance 
hall has been so planned that children 
can come and go without passing 
through the living rooms. There are 
entrances to the hall at both front 
and rear. The rear entrance leads 
also to the cellar stairs. Beyond the 
dining room is the service group con- 
sisting of kitchen, cupboards and 
broom closet, maid's room and bath, 
and garage. 

Upstairs are three bedrooms, cross 
ventilated and equipped with ample 
closets. The one large tiled bath has 
excellent plumbing fixtures and ac- 
cessories. A counterweighted stair 
leads to the storage attic of this com- 
pact and space-saving cottage. 

Since the one chimney is built at 
the living room end of the house, the 
owners depend on gas for kitchen fuel. 
In a district without gas mains such a 
house would have to have some typé 


of tank gas or an oil range. 
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| Native Products 
of Early American Artisans~~- 
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N THE Stickley showrooms, there is gathered a delightful assemblage of 
antique pieces, collected from the far corners of the country, marred and 
greyed with age, grown old two hundred years ago. 


It is from these native products of Early American artisans that Stickley crafts- 
men draw their inspirations. The same woods, the same velvety finish, the 
same rugged strength of the originals is reproduced as exact as comfort and 
construction will allow. Lo—the same quaint irresistible beauty is reborn in 
Stickley Early American pieces. 





ane If you value authenticity, beauty and charm in your furniture, pieces that 
| Davenport Table 5068 P = - . 

harmonize with modern interiors yet are apart from the ordinary, choose Early 
American by Stickley of Fayetteville. 


Wingohair On display by the better dealers 


5014 






Write L. & J. G. Stickley, Fayetteville, 
N. Y., for your copy of the attractive 
Stickley Booklet F, mentioning the 
magazine in which you saw this ad. 


Tourists welcome at factory show- 
rooms, 5 miles east of Syracuse on 
main highway—Route 5. 


Also displayed by Lake Placid Club, 
Adirondacks. 





Carly Jimerican 


BUILT BY 


# STICKLEY 


OF FAYETTEVILLE 
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Steadily, Surely, the Cost 
of Living Comes Down! 
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House at Beverley Hills, California. Witmer © Watson, Architects. Roof stained 
with Cabot’s Creosote Shingle and Wood Stains, and walls finished with Cabot's 
Collopakes (DOUBLE WHITE 








Nowadays we all have more money for the luxuries of 
life, because the cost of many necessities has come down. 


errr rrrrrrrrrririyty ttt tr re 


Take home painting, for instance. Cabot’s Collopakes 
give better results than old-fashioned lead and oil paint, 
and have 50% more hiding power. The shrewdest 
architects and the leading contractors take advantage 
of this saving. They insist on.Cabot’s Collopakes, and 
are pleased to recommend them to you. 


Ask Witmer & Watson, of Architects Building, Los 
Angeles, California. They will tell you that hardly 
one of the hundreds of much admired homes they design 
is artistically complete without Cabot’s Collopakes, or 
Cabot’s Creosote Shingle and Wood Stains (which are 
now made by Cabot’s patented collopaking process). 


The coupon below brings information 
that will save you money. 


Cabot’s 
Collopakes 
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taut bate ie 
Inc A 
141 Milk Street, Boston x 


Please send me full information on 
CABOT’S COLLOPAKES 
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Continued from page 579 


ha ve 


them, and 


many attics already been 


searched for yet I have 
known good slat-backs to be discov- 
erned recently 

When I moved into the old farm- 
house whic h | now occupy, | found 
here, discarded, a slat-back chair. It 
needed paint and a new rush seat, 
but it is now one of my valued an- 
tiques. May I say in passing that 
my own attic has yielded also a spool- 
turned bedstead and a 
table which, when the red paint had 
been scraped off, proved to be of 
butternut wood with a_ beautiful 
grain and texture. 

Slat-back chairs were made in this 
country 1650 the 
teenth century, but it is naturally 


the later ones that one is most likely 


trom until nine- 


to find gathering dust in the attic 
not those $200 but 
worth $20. They usually have rush 
or mat seats, often in need of repair. 


worth those 


The choicest ones have wavy-curved 
slats, and those with five or six slats 
are more highly prized than those 
with three or four, but the simpler 
their 


and value. Banister-back chairs date 


ones are not without grace 
from 1700 to perhaps 1780 and are 
rather less common than the slat- 
backs. The uprights of the finer ones 


are round in back and flat in front. 


—— type of chair which is still 
to be found in unexpected places 
is the so-called American Sheraton or 
“fancy” chair, dating from about 
1800 to 1825. It is a light chair of 
painted soft wood, with rush or cane 
seat, straight turned legs, and with 
two or more horizontal slats or rungs 
the sometimes 
mented by spindles or balls. 


across bac k, orna- 


The successor to the “fancy’”’ chair 
was the Hitchcock chair, first made 
in Connecticut by Lambert Hitch- 
cock in 1826 and continued by his 
successors and imitators for twenty 
or thirty years. Hitchcock chairs, 
which often bear attractive stencil 
decorations, have been much in de- 


mand of late and have been | 


ringing 
good prices. Maple chamber chairs 
of the same period, with cane seats, 
brought down from 
in the 


honorable company of antiques. 


have also been 
obscurity to take their places 


Only rec ently have the antique 
collectors begun to pay much at- 
tention to rocking-chairs, but in- 
terest in them has increased markedly 
of late and old rocking-chairs are 
being sought and repaired and put to 
modern use. The oldest rocking 


chairs were slat-backs, banister-backs, 
and Windsors, to which r 


cKers were 


added. The first true rocking-chair 
was made in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century. Some of the 


Windsor 


type are very graceful and valuable, 


earlier rocking-chairs ol 


but even the later ones are now con- 


sidered worth preserving. The familiar 


Boston rocker came into vogue soon 
after 1825, reached the height of its 
popularity about 1845, and flour- 


ished, altogether, for half a century. 


O 


their way to the attic less often than 


whic h did 


not receive such hard usage, found 


THER kinds of furniture, 


did chairs. One would probably look 


in vain for the finer chests of drawers, 


drop-leaf 


highboys, bureaus, desks, and sec. 
retaries. The vogue for pine and 
maple, however, has caused Many 
antique hunters, whose original ques 
was for mahogany, to look again, 
with the result that bureaus and 
chests of drawers of the humbler 
materials have been discovered doing 
duty as storage receptacles. Old bed. 
steads, too, of the low-four-post and 
spool-turned types, which the mahog. 
any hunters left untouched, may be 
found and are now worth $25 and 
more. 

When it comes to tables, the pos. 
sibilities are manifold, though the 
chances are that the finer things 
never suffered the disgrace of being 
relegated to the attic. Perhaps the 
most likely find is a drop-leaf table 
of cherry butternut, possibly 
marred by use as a kitchen table of 
desecrated by paint, which, when re 
finished, will prove to be an attrac. 
tive adjunct to dining room, hall, or 
living room. 

Even the rosewood and black wal- 
nut furniture of the mid-Victorian 
period, long scorned by collectors, 
is being rescued and used and has 
been acquiring a market value. 


or 





Clocks and mirrors are among the | 


things frequently found in old attics, 
placed there when newer styles came 
not grandfather clocks, 


into vogue 


probably, nor the finest gilt mirrors, | 


but shelf clocks and plain mirrors 
with frames of mahogany-veneered 
molding. 
I have seldom known valuable 
china to come from a garret. Generally 
it has been kept in use until broken. 
And yet one need not despair of find- 
ing a luster pitcher, or at least a Staf- 
fordshire plate or two. The quaint 
old of genera- 
tions ago are now being sought again 
and some of these may be hiding 
in the Bennington ware, 
though not very ancient, has been 
given high value, and even unmarked 
pieces of other American Rocking- 
ham are in demand. I recently saw 
an ugly little brown pottery dog, 
made at Zanesville, Ohio, priced at 
$20. Old stoneware crocks and molas- 
ses jugs, particularly those bearing 
blue decorations, have awakened the 
interest of are seen 
on display in the antique shops. 
Old glassware is not likely to be 
in the attic; it is either still in use 
or has been broken. However, I have 


mantel ornaments 


shadow Ss. 


collectors and 


known of attics that have yielded | 


of American 
pressed glass as well as those quaint 
flasks and bottles that some collectors 
are looking for. Old glass lamps that 
can be fitted with electric bulbs are 
much in demand. 

One need not become a collector 


interesting examples 


in order to enjoy antiques. Nor » 
one be afraid of mixing up the cer 
turies. A few old things in a modern 
home add a touch of individuality and 
distinction which cannot be purcha 


in the shops. And never mind what | 


the advanced collector may say ™ 
depreciation of the simpler things 
from the attic. There may be as m 

grace and quaint charm in great 
grandmother’s rocking-chair as ™ 
some rare Renaissance piece im 4 
museum, and a vastly greater pe& 


sonal interest. 
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FOUR SUMMERS A YEAR INSTEAD OF 
FOUR SEASONS 


Doctor Johnson said that nobody ever read Robinson Crusoe 
without wishing it were longer...and everybody feels the same 
way about summer...children dream of its arrival and poets 
deplore its departure...the face of the world is lifted to the sun 
and the hearts of young and old seem to blossom with the flow- 
ers!... outdoors, of course, Summer can never be anything but 


one season out of four... but indoors, an American Radiator plant 


ss , 
arene... makes life a perpetual summer... keeps the house warm and 


@ receiving particulars of your convenient payment plan by which my 
home may be heated for less than $75 a room. the family well...lightens a woman's cares and a man’s expenses 


The fuel | is: e@ ° e Oil e ' 
an nD Oe ees ... preserves health, promotes happiness, and caters to the human 


@ receiving interesting book with illustrations in color...‘‘Heat and the 








Span of Life.” longing for continually finer living conditions in the home. 
© receiving information on the Arce Vacuum Cleaner. Not expensive...in fact...not an expense...but an investment 
MY NAME IS in family welfare and property improvement. 
MY 
MrADDRESS IS aan AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 
cry __state eee. 40 WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK - AND ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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R cake, eggs, mayon- 

naise—any __ kitchen 
mixing job—this compact, 
powerful electric beater 
and mixer is a life saver. 
Universal current, i110 
volt; variable speed; 
aluminum enclosed gears; 
easy to handle and clean; 
steel parts heavily nickeled 
on copper base. Thor- 
oughly endorsed; guaran- 
teed. A time and nerve 

saver. $22.50 


N THESE days this armor plate Safety Alarm 
Security Box (below) is timely. Large enough 
for policies, stocks, bonds, and average jewelry. 
Small standard flashlight cell rings loud fool- 
proof hidden bell if moved even enough to draw 
a piece of paper underneath. Alarm shuts off only 
by owner turning special key in lock. $30, exp. 
collect. 





‘VE discovered a real 

hand vacuum cleaner 
by one of the largest 
manufacturers in the 
world. Does work of usual 
large vacuum attachments 
with minimum effort. In- 
valuable for upholstery, 
curtains, automobiles, 
crowded shops, anywhere 
a high speed powerful suc- 
tion is needed with light 
weight. Universal current; 
trigger switch; no oiling; 
ball bearings; long cord; 
reverses into a blower for 
radiators, etc. Wr. only 
33 Ibs. $13.50. Express 
collect. Thoroughly guar- 

anteed 





HIS Flower Ar- 

ranger groups 
blossoms and holds 
them gracefully and 
naturally; grips base 
of stems firmly. Per- 
mits water circula- 
tion and easy chang- 
ing. Choice silver, 
gold, bronze, blue, 
green, orchid. 2” 
diam., $1; 24”, $1.50 
i”, $2; 32, 3534", 
$4; 4”, $6. Postpaid. 





> — —. 
Readers are cord tally 





Conducted By 
shirley Paine 


of these aence ~ Ju 


, Doran 


invited to order any 


send a check payable to Shirley Paine, % Doubleday 
€f Company, Inc., 244 Madison Avenue, New York, and they 
will be ordered from shop or manufacturer. No stock is carried 
here and, unless specified, transportation charges are 


HIS new and efficient small TICE hats must 
chemical unit stands in 4 be kept un- 
corner; absolutely prevents on crushed and out of 
food affecting odor or flavor of dust. Ordinary hold- 
another in refrige rator. $1.15 ers have an exasper- 


ating fault of being 
just out of reach. 
These are coppered 
spring steel; can’t 
rust; clamp to shelf; 
pull cord draws 
down. san indefi- 
nitely. 85c ea. p’pd. 
smyehers in U.S.A. 


postpaid. 












































$1.10 p’pd. 


Refills, 


HIS broiler needs only 


a single gas burner on 
top of stove; rack size 
10 x 8”; will broil both 


sides of steak, chops or 
fish at once, evenly, per- 
fectly. A large gravy pan 
below catches ail the 
appetizing juices. Fine for 
warm August days. $4.55 
p’paid. No oven broiler is 
needed and gas consump- 
tion is much less. 


OMETHING new and good for the house- 
wife or the office—a nice looking pin holder 
(below) accomodating 200 pins, from which you 
take one head up; no waste; no pricked fingers; 
no spilling; merely press top, there it is! Choice 
2 handsome colors bakelite—green or mahogany. 
carton of 10 (2000 pins ea.) 


gsc p’pd. 














SPARKLING enamel kitchen 
4 sink can use this item. Serves 
purpose of sink strainer, jointed arm 
clamps to drain pipe. Inner pail re- 
tains solids, liquids drain into outer. 
Holds 2 qts., brilliant polished alumi- 
num. Complete $3.25 p’pd east Miss. 























gg seo living con- 
ditions don’t always 
provide a nice attic for 
cedar chests, hence this 
Invisible Wardrobe which 
hangs on bed frame and 
rolls under out of sight 
in a jiffy. Give: width 
bed; ht. from floor to 
bottom edge side rails; 
shape of rails (round, 
oval, flat, or wood); style 
of spring. Fine for blank- 
ets or out-season clothing. 
2 sizes— 36 x 21 x 8”; 


46x 21x8”. Poplar, mahog. 


finish, $16.50 & $19.50; 

green enamel steel, same; 

natural red cedar $23.50 

& $27.50. Fittings in- 
cluded. 
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HENEVER talk turns to the subject 
of home heating, Electrol owners are 
spontaneous in their enthusiastic praise. 
And they never lose their amazement that 
it cost so much less than they expected. 


The widespread preference for this 
finer burner among people to whom price 
does not matter, and its enviable record 
of exceptional service, may have created 
an impression that this higher quality 
commands a high price. A mistaken idea 
—as any owner will tell you. 


Even in homes where economy is the 
dominant consideration, the fuel effi- 
ciency, cleaniness, labor-saving conven- 
ience and dependable performance of 
Electrol Automatic Oil Heat make it the 
most acceptable form of heating. 


Electrol is built on advanced principles 
and of the most substantial materials. 
Entirely automatic, and employs contin- 
uous electric ignition. Provides constant 
comfort thermostatically regulated. Gov- 
erned in every phase of its quiet operation 
by the exclusive Electrol Master Control. 


Made for every home, large or small. 
Sold on convenient terms if desired. 
May we send you descriptive literature? 


ELECTROL INCORPORATED 
191 Dorcas St. St. Louis, U.S. A. 


ELECTROL 


The OIL BURNER with the Master Control 


LISTED AS STANDARD BY THE UNDERWRITERS’ LABORATORIES 




















MEMBER 
OIL HEATING INSTITUTE 
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They make furniture moving so much easier 





what a difference they do 
make in the life of carpets, 


linoleums, fine floors! 


The new 


“Drive-on” NoMars 


the modern furniture rests 


Pye The tearing of carpets 
... gouging of linoleums . . 

scratching of polished hardwood! 
Gone too, the ugly spotting of rugs 
where heavy furniture has stood. 


NoMars . . . the new furniture rests 
... are ending the havoc that un- 


guarded furniture legs once caused. 


They glide so smoothly—leaving never 
a trace of their passing. Their round- 
edged bases of unobtrusive brown spread 
the weight of heavy tables, divans, set 
pieces. 


Here’s welcome news 


And now you can get NoMars for fur- 













Bassick Casters, No- 
Mar furniture rests 
and Bassick Period 
Hardware are the 
finishing touches of 
excellence for fine 
furniture. 


THE BASSICK COMPANY 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Drive-on NoMars 
are packed 4 to a 
set with the handy 
driving tool in- 
cluded in each set. 


NO MAR RESTS 





niture not bored with holes for casters. 
“Drive-ons,” they're called. They can be 
applied in a minute or so, ... and once 
on they're on to stay, — unbreakable, 
sure-footed,—a thing of beauty till the 
chair or sideboard is an heirloom. 


Do try them 


Get a few sets. See what a difference 
they make, in the preservation of floors, 

in lightening housework. For a trifling 
cost you can make the test, . . . a cost 
that will be many times repaid in the 


saving of rugs, linoleums, hardwood. 


Stop at your nearest dealer and ask for 
NoMars. (Say “Drive-on” NoMars if your 
furniture hasn’t caster socket-holes.) If 
you can’t get them nearby, let us know. 
We'll see that you are supplied. If you'd 
like a copy of the helpful Floor Protec- 
tion booklet, that tells about NoMars 
and Bassick Casters, just clip the coupon 


and send it. One 


way or 
another, do prove to yourself 


what a difference NoMars 


make. 











The sizes and 
prices are: 


No. 


1) 11," $.50 per set 


20—1'%4" $.60 per set 
30—2" $.70 per set 
40—2%4" $1 per set 


CASTERS 


THE BASSICK COMPANY, Bridgeport, Conn. 


1. Send mea copy of the NoMar booklet to help me select the right 
furniture rests. 


2. Send me..sets of. inch Drive-on NoMars for which I enclose 8___ 





| 
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Garden playhouses for grown-ups 


Continued from page 585 


sleeping room and playhouse for two 
boys. 


Four small diamond paned win- 


dows were installed in the walls of 


each side and the characteristic open 
slats of the crib were cased in clap- 
boards. Shingles would have served 
as well. Upon entering the door at 


one end there is an open floor space 


about ten by twelve feet. Beyond 
this, against the walls were built 


standee bunks, an upper and a lower 
on each side, with an aisle between, 
like a Pullman The 
springs in the were merely 


folded iron cots laid over the frames. 


just sleeper. 


bunks 


Another good garden house was of 


plain block pattern ten feet wide by 
fourteen long. In the far end was a 


sitting room with a table loaded down 


with garden Magazines and_ seed 
catalogues. There were also a few 
comfortable chairs and a cot. In the 
near end, next the door, were the 


garden tool-racks all kept clean and 
painted, a potting table, a sand box 
flats, 
shelves, and cannisters of seeds 

This 


c hicken house now 


and rows of flower pots on 


was once no more than a 
glorified with an 
outer coat ol shingles and an inner 
coat of plaster laid over wall board. 
It snuggled down comfortably behind 
a worthy New England stone wall in 
the midst of a luxuriant garden of 
flowers. It was a most hospitable little 
playhouse for the grown-ups 

Another garden house was 


Climbing 


Ww indow S 


an e@xX- 
two 


the 


garage roses and 


heart-shaped cut in 


doors made it unique. 


Still another was a cozy little two. 


room building of common brick. The | 
larger room, though not large, boasted | 


a brick fireplace incorporated in the 
wall at one end. It was a cool, restful 
room in summer and warm in winter, 
The second room was a little kitch. 
enette. The peculiar soft red of the 
brick against the deep shadows and 
vivid green of the pines which towered 
above it made this house the CyNnosure 
of all passing waytarers on the distant 
post road far across the fields. 

We have all seen field-stone garden 
houses with little chimneys of the 
same material. Small boulders called 
good for . this 
They will last forever, such toy houses, 
The soft cement mortar is poured be. 


“ ” 
nigger-heads are 


hind a facing of stones, within the 
forms, and sets hard with an even, in- 
ner wall. 

The loveliest garden house I ever 
saw was in New Hampshire. It served 
as a studio retreat. Its charm was 
largely in its setting of garden and 
trees, but there was some art in. the 
building. The floor was oak, which 
any home carpenter can lay very 
easily over an old, rough floor. It was 
rectangular in plan. The outstanding 
feature that lifted this retreat above 
the ordinary was a large church win- 
dow set in a sort of dormer-gable, 
the sash reaching trom a semi-circular 
top almost to the floor. The panes 
were plain, untinted glass. Although 
the white, the 
building itself was unpainted and had 
weathered to a blue gray tone, setting 


sash was painted 


off this window like a jewel. 


Our architect's notes on Italian homes 


Continued from page 570 


or a bas relief of the Della Robbia 


sc hool. Here also we find the great 
fireplace where meals are prepared 
and warmth provided during the 


winter months, which can be so cold 
The long table with benches and space 
for a numerous family is in the center 
of the room. This room is customarily 
under the roof and from it doors lead 
bedrooms. It is rarely 
the 


houses. In rooms that were 


to adjacent 


ever spacious even in larger 
riginally 
of great size, walls and partitions have 


built 


providing additional space tor family 


been reducing the size and 
rooms. 
Exterior and interior walls are of 
rubble or brick, or both. Sometimes 
they are roughly stuccoed on the out- 


they are usually plastered 


The thick 
the ground floor they often support 


side: 

within. walls are and on 
vaulted ceilings, which in turn carry 
the brick floors of the rooms above. 


The brick 


brownish red. The roof tiles are vary- 


walls are light brown or 
ing colors of brown. The roof framing 
is of heavy unsquared timbers and 
Cut i 


utilized for flush joining at the corners 


rafters. stone is frequently 
of main house walls; also for exterior 
stair treads and copings and for the 
fireplace platform. 

The lintels over door and window 
openings are usually ol heavy oak. 
Shutters 
farmhouses as a rule, but are inevita- 


(louv red are not used on 
ble on the village houses. The farmers, 


use heavy solid ones 


As for architectural design, there is 
sometimes in the 
humbler buildings, of some attempts 


evidence, even 


at symmetry, especially as regards 
fenestration. 





— 


' 
[he interior walls are plastered, 


and dark in tone (age, smoke, and 


long use). The doors and window | 


frames and sash are of unpainted 
wood, and on the upper floors the 


ceiling is simply the under side of the | 


root, unpainted, but sometimes plast- 
ered along the tops of the round raf- 
ters next to the sheathing. 

In the main room the fireplace is 


made of stone and cement with a | 
plastered hood. The sides of the fire- } 
place are of terra cotta block, plast- 


The lintel is of wood. The 
painted wainscot is usual. 

The hearth, or platform is raised 
one or two feet above the floor and 
is of stone, sometimes with a brick 


firebed and back. Being fundamen- 


e red. 


tally a place for cooking, the fireplace | 


is equipped with hanging chains an 
hooks, with an oven, and with one of 
more pits for coals (see sketch on 
page 572). The flue is of generous size. 
There are often small benches, fixed 
or free, placed within the fireplace 
which provide seats or room for 
pots. 

Another feature of the main room 
is a stone and cement wash counter, 
occasionally partly recessed within 
the wall, about three feet from the 
floor, with shelves above and a space 
for water jugs beneath. 
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IGHTING FIXTURES can 
[" make or mar the effect of any 
room. They can enhance or 
destroy the decorative scheme of the 
whole home. 

The restfulness that you wish to 
attain can be made complete by 
homey, restful fixtures,—or an aus- 
tere motif is carried to perfection by 
the more severe design of light- 
ing equipment 


the effect de- 


Whatever MOE-] BRIDGE 





ag ili ili 


sired, there’s a Moe-Bridges Lighting 
Fixture that exactly fits the mood. 

And lighting fixtures are such a 
small part of the total cost of a 
home that any but the best is false 
economy. 

There’s a Moe-Bridges’ dealer near 
you. We'll gladly furnish his name 
on request. In visiting his dis- 
play rooms you'll be impressed with 
the modest cost 
of quality fix- 


RTISTIC ~ tures. 


LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


MOE-BRIDGES 


Department A-98 


COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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In Merion, Pa 




















“ 
ee $0 clever — 


and tn such smart 


Li ish es and designs ' 


Surely you'll want Schlage Locks included in your 
new home. They’re so ingenious, so clean-cut in 
appearance—and in such stunning designs and 
finishes. Even in colors,—to match modern finishes! 


Just imagine! Privacy at the press of a button. No 
keys. And isn’t it surprising, too, that Schlage is 
one of the simplest locks made? It’s installed by 
merely boring two holes 

You're never annoyed by wobbly knobs and loose 
screws, either. The parts are made of special steel, 


bronze and brass,—and they are held together 
permanently by a new principle. They stay put! 


Millions are already in use throughout the world 
They cost less than any other high-class locks 
Talk to your architect or contractor about them 


(say Slay-g). 


ICHLAGE 


THE NEW PRINCIPLE IN LOCKS 
Say Slay-g 


ast gpY BORING 2 












TYPE. sumPLe 


Scutace Lock Company, Depr. 9 , SAN Francisco, CALIFORNIA 


PLEASE MAIL BOOKLET ON SCHLAGE LOC KS— 


cAddress 


KN qe —___ 
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Glassware and china for cooking 


Continued from page 582 


can certainly be used on a greater 


number ot occasions. 
There kinds of! 


glass on the market. The vessels you 


are several oven 
select may be entirely devoid of or- 
nament or may have an engraved de- 
sign or a colored border. The prices 
vary accordingly. Complete sets of 
cooking glassware are a delight in 
any kitchen. They are easy to clean, 
always look well, since they cannot 
tarnish or dent, and add an appetiz- 
ing quality to their contents. How- 
ever, if your kitchen is adequately 
furnished already, there are certain 
utensils of glass which may prove es- 
pecially valuable additions. For in- 
stance, there is the utility dish—an 
oblong with shallow sides Ww hic h is 
adapted to cooking roasts, baking 
apples or tomatoes, and may even be 
used for asparagus. In family size, this 
dollar. Another 
practical development in kitchen glass 
is a baking dish which serves equally 
loaf 


dish costs about a 


well for bread, cake, or meat 


and costs a little less than $1.50. 


ASS cooking dishes are a great 
labor-saver for the woman who 
does her own housework. They nat- 
urally imply less arduous cleaning, as 
well as less time in the kitchen just be- 
fore the meal is served. Acompartment 
dish which will hold meat and vege- 
tables is the same price as the bak- 
ing dish. Grill plates, at less than a 
dollar each, are the 
family dinner as they eliminate the 


very nice tor 
necessity for serving dishes. A bowl 
of glass with a bell-shaped cover is a 
perfect container for mushrooms. 


One of the most useful utensils of 


heat-proof glass is a measuring cup. 
This should naturally be transparent, 
but if made of ordinary glass it is 
likely to crack when used for hot 
liquids. In heat-proof material, it 
costs about fifty cents. A glass tea- 
pot which may be lifted right off the 
stove onto the tea table is an asset at 
a little more than $3.00. 

Cooking china that would be pre- 
sentable in the dining room comes in 
ivory color with a neat dark green bor- 
der. A casserole dish costs about $2.50. 
A full range of dishes may be had in 
this i 
cooking china is known as the ple- 


material. A newer design in 
crust pattern, and has slightly fluted 
edge. The effect is that of rough- 
the i 


shades 


finished and color in 
the 
golden brown to cream. 

Another 


designed 


pottery, 
individual pieces from 
which is 
but 


whi h can be used inside the oven in 


type of <« hina 


for the dining room 


perfect safety may be had only with 
One 


this china features a pheasant moti. 


trames. well known pattern in 


Another design is modernistic, 
1] 
-al 


Car- 


ried out in shades of yellow, green, 


and red on an ivory bac kground In 


this design, a pie plate in a nickel 
frame is priced at about $6.50. Casser- 
oles vary in cost according to size. 
This china is so elaborate that when 
it appears at the dining table it is 
hard to believe that the crisp pie or 
the savory cheese-crusted macaroni 
was actually baked in the same dish. 
Sets of this ware electrically equipped 
are also obtainable, but naturally are 
a great deal more expensive. Percola- 
tors, complete waffle sets, and other 


conveniences of the kind may be 
bought. 

Nickel and chromium frames also 
come with dishes of oven glass which 
are decorated with engraved designs 
A casserole of this type with a chm. 
mium stand is priced at a little mog 
than $5. With a nickel frame, it May 
be had for $3. Meat platter and pie 
plates can be bought in this combina. 
tion of metal and glass which is dign}. 
fied and attractive on the dining room 
table. Glass and metal casseroles areex. 
cellent for Sunday night suppers where 
there is one hot dish such as crah 
meat au gratin. They are labor. 
saving and effective at the same time. 

An item of kitchen ware which hag 
more uses than the average housewife 
suspects is a set of mixing bowls. This 
does not refer to the utilitarian yel 
low earthenware bowl of the past, 
but to the lovely pottery and glass 
creations which are decorative ad- 
juncts to the modern kitchen. A nest 
of bowls will serve primarily for mix 
ing. Another use is the holding of 
left-overs in the ice box, although 
there are special sets of bowls now 
designed for that purpose. The up-to- 
date mixing bow! will not blush if 
used at the table to hold crisp lettuce 
leaves, and may even adorn the center 
of your board, filled with bright 
blossoms from the garden. A set of 
with flat 
handles, in green, blue, or yellow 
glaze, with a horizontal ridging may 
be had for $3. Although they are not 
definitely guaranteed for this purpose, 
these bowls may be used to bake pud 
dings and savory dishes in the oven. 


four decorative bowls, 


| apweeee bowls are perhaps better 
for baking, and for serving ice-box 
dishes than the larger sizes. Sets of 
six little ones in a gayly flowered 
imported pottery may be had for 
about $2. 

Refrigerator sets in glass add to 
the immaculate appearance of the 
ice box. Their transparency is attrac- 
tive, and the covered containers ob 
viate the possibility of odors. One 
set in green consists of three gradu- 
ated covered jars and costs less thana 
dollar. Space-saving sets are made in 
either circular or square design. The 
latter is composed of two large boxes 
placed one above the other, and two 
small ones which fit side by side on 
top of the larger box. The one lid 
serves for the whole set, as the con- 
tainers are used one above the other. 
This set is made of clear glass. An 
arrangement of this type should ea 
courage thrift in the household as 
useful often thrown 
away simply because of lack of space 
in the refrigerator. 

Another practical item for the ice 
chest is a cheese box made of white 
glass with a cover. There are ridges 
to support the cheese about one-half 
inch above the bottom of the jat. 
This is done so that the interstices 
between the ridges may be filled with 
a solution of vinegar and salt to keep 
the contents fresh. Glass bowls whi 
may be used either for mixing or © 
hold food cost about fifty cents a set. 
Pressed glass in colors is also used for 
refrigerator containers and for such 
kitchen accessories as a measuring 
cup and reamer combined. 


left-overs are 
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Winning new users by thousands. Listerine 
Tooth Paste. The large tube 25¢ 


Outdoors adored .... 


UTDOORS they adored this gay Philadelphia 

girl. She was continually surrounded with 
admirers. But indoors it was another story. She 
was hopelessly out of things. 

The truth is that her trouble which went un- 
noticed in the open, became instantly apparent 
in the drawing room. 

No intelligent person dares to assume complete 
freedom from halitosis (unpleasant breath), the 
common social fault. 


person out of three is an 
occasional or habitual offender. This is due to 
the fact that odor-producing conditions (often 
caused by germs) arise constantly in even normal 
mouths. 

The one way of keeping your breath always 
beyond suspicion is to rinse the mouth with full 
strength Listerine every morning and night and 
before meeting others. 


Surveys show one 


indoors ignored 


Being a germicide capable of killing even the 
Staphylococcus Aureus (pus) germ in 15 seconds, 
full strength Listerine first strikes at the cause of 
odors, and then, being @ powerful deodorart, de- 
stroys the odors themselves. Yet it is entirely safe 
to use. Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., U.S. A. 


LISTERINE 
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Building Material & Equipment 


House Wirina Tr rlallatior ANI-ONYX FOR YOUR WALLS 
Marietta Mfq. Co. 299 
HOME F A HUNDRE COMFOR MAK 7 d : 
AKING A FLOOR LIVE LONGER 
General Elect < 500 : 
_ Donald Durham Mfa. Co 53] 
AN ADVANCEMENT IN PANELING 
L umber Grand Rapids Interior Paneling Co., 550 
BEAUTIFUL WOODWORK AND HOw 1 AVE IT P! f , Fix > 
; lumbine extur © 3 
Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau 140 ong “red Bathroom 


Equipment 





BEAUTIFUL BIRC! R BEA t A DWORK 
: Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Ass'n. 10 THE INSTALLATION COST OF PIPE 
“HONOR BILT” HOMES 1. M. Byers Co 1 
Sears, Roebuck 3 Co 83 ” 
RUST PROOFED 
THE =" RY o! > I P _ imerican Brass Co 217 
ationa amverman 4 4 P BATHROOM ARRANGEMENT 
PICK O THE PINE Crane Co 32 
- , ? ey j reer 575 
Western Pine Mfrs. A , PIPE POINTERS FOR HOME BUILDER 
PLANS OF CUT I ve : R ading Iron Co 519 
The Gordor n Tine ¢ ins MAKING BATHROOMS MORE ATTRACTIVE 
C. F. Church Mfg. Co 37 
Brick. Cement, Stone & Tile EASY-SET BATHROOM FIXTURE 
nile ahseiiaaiian des J. H. Balmer Co 420 
ttlar Port . iC 1A 457 PLUMBING FIXTURES IN COLOR 
Atlas ortlané emer fr 4 ’ 
sneeamane wrrn STUCK een amare a and 
filas Portland Cement Co 458 me ee BATHROOM ACCI RIES DE- 
ENDI . NG wr 7 aan AMIC TILE - S. D. Baker Corp 465 
rsociates firs 2 
MEDICINE CABINETS 
THE FACE BRICK HOME Hess Warming & Ventilating Co 43] 
oy 7 4 lating C. 
American Face Br teen ZUNDEL SANITARY TOILET CHAIR 
FAIENCE TILE Killzun, Inc 498 
Kraftile ¢ 429 ; 
WILL YOUR HOUSE BE AS BEAUTII » 
LL TOUR me Hardware 
The *ardee Ks r ¥- 
The C. Pardee B I . FORGED IRON HARDWARE 
BEAUTIFUL HOME § NCRETE MA NI , . f y : 
Puctinad Cament dads 496 sansa Ae. OO 158 
. — meso HARDWARE FOR UTILITY AND ORNAMENTATION 
HOMES OF PERMANENCY Sargent F Ce 
Structural Clay Prod. C 67 igre vance 4 
y IDEAL SCREENS FOR CASEMENT WINDOWS 
Rolscreen Co 352 
Roofs BETTER WINDOWS FOR YOUR HOME 
David Lupton’ s Sons Co 52] 
a > NGLE P WIRE CLOTH SCREENS 
TI f ’ ’ | vAns-Mar Ine i4 The Gilbert Bennett Mia. Co 553 
1e lascinating atura ree Foatherbact Giesned Shinale pg «= «CENTS. FOR WINBOW, BOOS, & PORCH SCREEEE 
je eatherbest Staines mingle . W ickwire Spencer Steel Co 430 
C | | | | ° f THE Vendor Slate Co 7 A SLATE > SCREENING YOUR HOME 
oiors anc ‘anaom esign Oo endor State Co., ine < The Higgin Mfg. Co 27 
~ ENGLISH THATS ASBE zo 11D CASEMENT SASH ADJUSTERS 
fsbestos Shir ate, <3? Sheat - W. E. Putnam Co 466 
Co = CONFESSIONS OF A CROOK 
Tl nos TONE - Act . & RO i Segal Lock  Hdwe. Co 543 
ising © elsor ale Lo 16 THINGS YOU OUGHT TO KNOW ABOUT CASE- 
f f W f THE WEATHER CAD BUDGE THEM MENT WINDOWS 
Se oO e e oO n = Barber Asphalt Co 481 Casement Hardware Co 113 
ROOFS AND EET ME WORK 
Leadclad (¢ 490 , 
a Paints & Varnish 


invoke a soothing spell of uncon- Insulating Materials " Samuel Cabot, Ini 160 


' | | - | e THE BUILDI? F F ALUMINUM PAINT A PRIMING COAT OF ACTUAL 
_ 4 _ , ar. Celotex ¢ 415 MET 
ventiona charm within your gal we aeuae wane : ae a se 
c Samuel Cabot, I: 597 THE WHITEST WHITE HOUSE IN TOWN—BAR- 
> > y . | HOUSE COME I FOR I . RELLED SUNLIGHT 
gen environs. | nad (ne r 434 U.S. Gutta Percha Paint Co 539 
HEAT INSULAT " MF 
. Flax-Li-Num I dlatir zoe a 
In this modern age when color ; Water Systems 
10OME WATER SERVICE 
f] ‘ J ; | ; | | | Walls « Floo een Me oy ae si 
ourishes everywhere the subtle siniiciedid diiaaliad i 
| f M National Steel Fabric Co 472 1wnings and Porch Shades 
1 <¢ 2 y > > “se > “M Li AND ke 
iues oO ettowee stone re pose ey ge RP 6 «iii 
m FE ID AK FLOOE Warren Shade Co. 517 
| > voll Teac ae > . ¢ > —_ The E.. L. Bruce C. 435 BETTER AWNINGS 
themselves as gems in an emera d head phsemeodowr . Shanklin Mio. Co sae 
! FLOOR 
setting, so natural as to give the im- Maple Flooring Mfrs. Ass 5 Sewage Disposal Systems 
i E Cl \RM , Ww 
° 4 ° | National Slate 4 ' 576 LOW COST SEWAGE DISPOSAL 
T ‘ fie ‘om jan ric 122 
pression ol actually growing there. AMBLER ASBESTOS “WALTILE” | __ Kanstine Company, In 4 
~~ De / J ate ‘ h PTIC TANK 
- . : Ce Chemical Toilet Co 526 
Your local building material 
~ . . 
| Il | | Heating Equipment 
dealer wl ye glad to show you 
~ 4 FIREPLACE U? t CIENT HOUSE HEATING WITH GAS 
4 Heatilator ¢ l9 Pittsburgh Water Heater Co 251 
samples. Ut he does not have any COMPLETE HEATIN em REE eas 
International Heater ¢ 455 Electrol, Ine 342 


; _ a P ’ , FIRE THAT BURNS UI LECTRIC MAN 
available we will gladly put you Spencer Healer ( " Domestic Stohir Co. 408 


° ° . Poet re 7 1 MODERN HO EWARMING 
in touch with one who does. Our ee on U.S. Radiator Cor; 172 
Kel y H ; r J RADIATOR ENCLA URES : 
: ; W. H. Johnson & Son Co 256 
illust -ated literature will doubtless W SHALI . 
The American Radiator ¢ 470 FIREPLACES OF TRUE VIRGINIA BRICK , 
n | I] K WAY ' CI . - . Old Virginia Brick Co 547 
interest you-sha we send our ATTRACTIV! E PRICELESS GIFT OF COMFOR 
. T/ Thatc/ c <6 The Timken-Detrod Co 448 


REPLACE G ARD AND FENDERS 


pamphlet S. i" icenael Edie Sheanene 10 The John P. Smith Co 450 





. " ass — > : a? SS AT MAKE 4 HOME 
Rome Bra Radiator Cor on Colonial Fireplace Co 119 
‘ ‘ ’ b T : A 
4 7 , hos 9 PENDENT BAROMETERS A 
‘VENDOR:SIX E (6. : preg _ . ‘ Taylor Instrument Co 355 
, ) | } ’ ' r™M , t 

May Oil Burt Cor: ‘ ADWELL RADIATOR AIR VALVE 313 

*-EASTON* PENNSYLVANIA: PR eo cnaepeotteareeed The Beaton 3 Cadwell Myo. Co. 

, , . ” Caloroil Burner Cor 268 DOES IT PAY TO INSTALL AN OIL HEATER 
“New York Office and display rooms, 10] Park Avenue oe Oil Heating Institute 520 





- -_ | Imerican Radiator ¢ 23 (Continued on page 624) 
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¥ Piping Hot 
Water When 
You Want It 


That’s the record of the National 
Multi-Flow Tank Heater. And it’s 
a record that’s rigidly upheld 24 
hours every day throughout the year. 


August, ! 


There isn’t a minute that this com- 
pact little heater isn’t working away, 
storing up clean hot water for you to 
use On an instant’s notice. 








I Yet it requires only a few shovels of 
coala day. It combines real econo- 
| my with modern-day convenience! 








All the “water parts” in a National 
No. 12 are copper or bronze, guar- 
anteeing hot water that is clean at 
all times. Yet the initial cost of 
these heaters is surprisingly low. 


Needs lilile a‘lenlion 
Burns cheaper grades 
of coal Deep, fire 
brick combustion 
chamber below copper 
coilquarantees no 
chilling of fire. Easily 
connects with boiler 
No rusty water, no 
servicing problems 


| NATIONAL 


We would be glad to send you fur- 
ther details. 

Sizes 16 and 20 for large residences, 
clubs, apartments, etc. 





MULTI-FLOW TANK HEATER 


9 | 
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THE NATIONAL PIPE BENDING CO. 
Established 1883 








New Haven, Conn. 
New York 


Boston - 


Philadelphia 





























Reproductions of English XVIII Century furniture— 
accurately and understandingly copied from originals of 
the Creat Age of English Cabinetmakers 


= OSS, 


“HATHAWAYS 
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oe Decoration 









































OUTS ... to its every boundary 


OUR home... surrounded by a Wick- 

wire Spencer chain link fence... be- 
comes in fact as well as in theory... 
to its very boundaries. 


yours 


Your children, your pets, your growing things are 
safe within your private precincts. Juvenile neigh- 
bors on mischief bound, the speeding motor, dogs 
of questionable intent are no longer terrors. Certainly 
a fence of this character pays mental as well as 
physical dividends. 


Wickwire Spencer fences are inexpensive yet sightly 
and durable. Our trained workmen erect them 
without damage to grass, flowers or shrubs. There 
is a representative near you. Write the home office 
for details. 


WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL COMPANY 
37 East 42nd Street, New York City 


Worcester 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 


Chicago 
Atlanta 
San Francisco 


Los Angeles 
Seattle 
Portland, Ore. 
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THIS ELECTRIC 
FREEZER 
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Interior Decoration 


DISTINCTIVE FURNITURE RADIATOR SHIELI & ENCLOSURE 
Kittinger Company 181 Sodemann Heat <3 Power ¢ 124 
FABRICS, THE KEY TO SUCCESSFUL DECORAT! GLASS SPECIALTIES OF MEI 
| '. Schumacher <F Company 44 Houze Glass ¢ 46 
| THE ADVENTURE OF HOUSE FURNISHING MAKING THE WINDOWS BEAUTI UR HOME 
S. Karpen & Bros 66 The Chas. BW. Breneman ¢ 12 
| EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE FIRE FENDERS & SPARK GUARI rs 
| L. 32 J. G. Stickley 737 Buffalo Wire Works 473 
A NEW STYLE IN INTERIOR DECORATIN( WROUGHT IRON 
DRIWOOD PERIOD MOULDINGS ¥ Ryan Iron Works 426 
The Driwood Corp 483 HOUETTES AND THEIR FRAME | 
BROCHURE OF ALABAX LIGHTING FIXTURE Foster Bros 195 
Pass oo Seymour 47] WATERPROOF DRAPERIES 
WALL COVERING (SANITAS Protexwell Corp 49 
Standard Textile Products Co 78 WROUGHT IRON THINGS 
COLOR, THE SECRET OF BEAUTIFUL HOMES Ye Iron Shoppe 436 
Orinoka Mills 75 THREE HUNDRED YEARS OF CHARM 
FABRICS OF LASTING BEAUTY Vichols Stone 23] 
Lesher, Whitman & Company, Inc 405 RADKOVERS CHANGE UGLINE NTO CHARM 
YOUR HOUSE OF CHARM The Radiant Steel Products C. 14 
Barton Bias Company 01 A LITTLE FELLOW AND A DOG M FIND You | 
| FINISHED TO ORDER FURNITURE UNREASONABLE 
| ‘m. Leavens Company 134 J. C. Haartz & Co $15 
CORRECT CARE OF HOME FURNISHINGS SCRANTON DRAPERY STYLE BOOK 
Peck & Hills Furn. Co 207 Scranton Lace Co 271 
LINOLEUM FLOORS A NEW BOOK OF PERIOD STYLE 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc 79 Century Furniture Company 27 
does all the hard PROPER TREATMENT OF FLOORS DISTINCTIVE HAND-MADE LIGHTING FIXTURE 
| S. C. Johnson & Son 54 Industrial Arts Sho; 427 
WHAT MAKES A HOUSE A HOME BEAUTIFUL FLOOR 
work of making | Wallpaper Guild of America 81 Ponsell Floor Machine Co 425 
PEWTER i 4 . MANTELPIECES AND FIREPLACE F 
Wm. Wise & Sons, In 557 Edwin A. Jackson & Br S35 
DELI CIOUS HOW TO TELL GOOD CUTLERY NEW ARTISTRY IN RADIATOR CONCEALME 
Jno. Russell Cutlery Co 559 Tuttle ° Bailey Mfg. Co 227 
Frozen Desserts Kitchens 
LADY LEISURE ELECTRIC REFRIGERA 
Sterling-Range Co 491 Frigidaire Cor 4/1 
When the Summer sun beats down | o,rsace incinerators _ misnsemniaigiaia te Giieicaniibaaeiien Caeen 
and waning appetites call for cool | Kerner-Incinerator Co 39 Kelvinator Corp 58 
. . . . THE DAWN OF A NEW DAY THE VERY REMARKABLE MR ] NE 
delicacies, the wise housewife turns | Tie Maier Disuwadter Co 454 Beardsley 3 Wolcott Mjo. Co 487 | 
to nourishing frozen desserts to de- | yor com cas waTer HEATER INCINERATORS 
light her family. American Radiator Co 440 Teekorator Co 489 
| PYROFAX IN THE HOUSE AROL ND THE CORNER ICE-O-MATIC RECIPE BOOK 
| Carbide & Carbon Chem. Corp 443 W iliams-Oil-O-Matic Corp 1558 
The Alaska Household Electric offers GC — 
an easy and efficient way to provide sardens e> Grounds 
dainty frappes and mousses—frozen | ywovex woop rencino 4 NATURAL DUST LAYER 
puddings and fruity creams, or cool- Robert C. Reeves Co 102 The Solvay Process Co 417 
in sherbets and i es. Le h motor FENCES FOR PROTECTION & BEAUTY GREENHOUSES OF Qt ALITY | 
~ he k way oh ° - Page Fence & Wire Products Assn 141 Wm. H. Lutton Co.. Inc 439 | 
t worr. Just turn the switch HOME FENCES CONCRETE IMPROVEMENTS AROUND THE HOME | 
and the famous Alaska Spoon Dasher American Fence Construction Co 236 Portland Cement Co 497 
whips and aerates the cream, making anouen ee a - NO eH a +" n 
P ° Anchor Post Iron orks 237 cagson VO <? 
it light and smooth. ‘ ‘ CEDAR FENCES, ARBORS, TRELLISES & SMALL 
GOOD TASTE IN GOOD FENCING — - HOUSES 
; ' The Stewart Iron Works Co 371 iy fw 499 
For family use, for club entertain- | wiCkwire sPENCER CHAIN LINK FENCES | METTOWEE COLORED FLAGSTONE 
ments, and for tea rooms, this com- ane Spenee Saat Cs 4c Vendor Slate Co 525 
: _ : FENCING WIRE & IRON FOR RESIDENCE THE SEEDING & CARE OF LAWN 
pact, convenient electric freezer is ESTATES AND PARKS O. M. Scott 2 Sons C $37 
invaluable. Electrical unit used is Cyclone Fence Co 418 ~—-sRUE TEMPER GARDEN TOO! 543 
s FENCES FOR EVERY PURPOSE TRUE TEMPER GARDEN BOOK 
patented and manufactured by the Boosk Tron Works ta 349 denen Mae Mos Oe 544 
Louisville Electric Manufacturing Co., |g: ass carpens SPECIAL FOR GARDEN LOVERS 
Inc., Louisville, Ky. For descriptive Lord 3 Burnham Co 282 Kingsbury Mfg. Co 560 
; ; ; WHEN YOUR TREES NEED THE TREE SURGE BLA OMS & BUDS 
booklet and information concerning The Davey Tree Expert Co 197 feme White Lead & Color Works 561 
the different sizesand dealers from | ,....-+ pests iwpoors & OUT asnemeum Gu 
whom the freezer may be purchased, Antrol Laboratories, In 536 Habitant Shops, Inc 566 
address Alaska Freezer Co., Inc., Dept. YW iccell 
W-3, Winchendon, Mass. MTA LSCEMANEOUS 
HOME MOVIES ORTHO-SONIC RADIO — 
Eastman Kodak Company 412 Federal Radio Corp 456 
F COMPLETE HOME WORK SHOF 
ree PORTABLE ELECTRIC HOME FOUNTAINS Waco Tool Works 536 
_ Jewel Electric Mia. Co 368 SETTING YOUR TABLE WITH HAPPINES: 
Book of tested ae ‘ Oneida Community Studio 200 
spes gry “8 WHAT IS THE LAW ON CHECK RAISING SEVEN WAYS TO USE YOUR ATT 
whe dg rozen Arnold Check Writer Co. 548 Bessler Disappearing Stairway Co., 565 
asl cou- 
pon for copy. Make sure that the listing of booklets from which you choose is that of the latest issue of the magazine 
7 | as The American Home cannot guarantee the delivery of booklets not listed in its current issuc 
ee ee ee ee eee | | HEARTHSTONE Epiror, THe AMERICAN Home, GARDEN City, N. Y 
ALASKA FREEZER CO.., Inc. Please send (at no expense to me) the following booklets. 
Dept. W-3, Winchendon, Mass. Insert numbers from list 
Please send me the Free recipe booklet of 
“Frozen Desserts” and information concern- 
ing the Household Electric. 
Name 
Street 
City State | Name 
ALASKA | : P. O. Address 
State AUGUST 


Household Electric 








Au 


American Hom, 





anish the 
garbage can forever] 


= no more than you pay for, 
good electric washer, you can for. 
ever rid your home of the foy 
smelling, germ breeding, work-creating 
garbage can and the unsightly, space. 
taking rubbish pile responsible for 754 
of residence fires! 

Install the Chimney-Fed Kernerator 
using your new home’s regular chi 
when it is in or near the kitchen. The 
handy hopper door, shown above, con. 
nects with the chimney and leads toa 
brick combustion chamber in the base. 
ment where the daily waste accump- 








lates for an occasional lighting (, whe 
match does it — no fuel required — | 
the discarded combustible waste is the curv 


only fuel needed). 
The Basement-Fed Kernerator, for you | 
home already built, costs about the 

same as the portable gas-fired incinera. 


tor of half the capacity, and provides | tire | 
abundant room for not only garbage 
and combustible waste, but all rubbish | 
and non-combustibles like tin cans, ete, | In 
as well — and which nothing less in | 
size can conveniently dispose of. + 
Send for booklet, “The Sanitary ~ 
9: 


KERNER INCINERATOR CO, 
731East Water St. Milwaukee, Wis, 


. 2 

-ERNERATOR 

INCINERATION 
‘Garbage and Waste Disposal 
for New and Existing Buildings 


Elimination of Household Waste.” 
' 








Have you ever used 








this PORTABLE FENCING!)) — ¢: 
“li th 
| ever 
You can use it for almost any put- Hy, 
pose. It will prove a most versatile ds 
servant about the yard, keeping your | | and 
’ | HO 
small animals where they belong. f ny 
' 
Attractive, durable, easily set up. Just = 
push the legs into the ground, wife OU 
the section ends together and your ne 
yard is complete! Move it about at om) 
will—store away during the winter. 
For dogs, rabbits, chickens and all FRE 
small animals. Let us send you a trial Send 
assortment of fencing sections. Our card 
assortment No. 1—A_ costs. only hand 
$26.50 and will make a roomy yard wan 


14 x7 ft. x 5 ft. high, gate included. da 


It can be added to later. Send check. to he 
N. Y. draft or money order. Ship 
ment F. O. B. Buffalo, N. Y. at a 

howe 


Write for Booklet No. 80-G 
BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO., Ine 





(Formerly Scheeler’s Sons. Est. 1869) 
467 Terrace Buffalo, N. ¥ 
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‘| WHY PAY A PREMIUM FOR 


} AUTOMATIC Fi 
HOME HEAT? 





Banish this 
Pump and Carry 
drudgery / 




















Here is 
3 
LUXURIOUS COMFORT 
a at LOWEST COST | 
aa Read the Report of the Anthracite : 
1% Operators’ Conference : 
' 





sev | Rambling roses are A Billion Dollar Industry 
ty doubly beautifi ul —endorses the ELECTRIC FURNACE-MAN after thorough investi- Enjoy 




















base- gation. This report gives conclusive evidence of the SUPERIOR ' 
omy : SERVICE and SUBSTANTIAL ECONOMIES of this modern, time- 
. 
4 ® : when trained oie the graceful | tested device over all other automatic systems. The ELECTRIC the com orts oO 
is the curve of a Smith Wire Arch. FURNACE-MAN is adaptable to any heating plant—any system, 
. dil whether steam, vapor, hot water or warm air. Quickly and easily in- e 
' your They will grow more stu y and stalled in a few hours. The ELECTRIC FURNACE-MAN burns the Runnin Water 
t the | enhance the beauty of your en- lower-priced Buckwheat and Rice sizes of ANTHRACITE—the safe g . 
= ° h e fuel. There is no fire or explosion hazard—no smudge, smoke or odor. 4 : 
saa tire home. Automatically teeds the coal and removes ashes to sealed container So little does this F - M ' 
bbish la 18” width, $12; 24”, $15: 30” outside the furnace. No drafts to regulate—no grates to shake. Also Home Water System cost ' 
j o wi ’ ; , ; , . , - ' 
ay | i $18; 36", $21 all 7 high, with $3’ s an. Ideal for Hot Water Supply. Distributors and dealers everywhere. compared with the drudg- 
order. ave your deai- - : 
caplet one n0w. Immediate shipment. IT EARNS AS IT BURNS ery it saves, the conven- 
Mfd. by The John P. Smith Company, 2 e i 
mi i 493 Seate Serect, New Haven, Conn. e rence it affords and the 
eo | he property value it adds, | 
Wis, | ~@iw? é ( { umMace- that the rea/ extravagance 
' A ¥ a ’ . . . . . ’ 
OR [ (Patented Automatic Coal Burner) is in going without it! 
‘A, (ie, * \ > : 
ox! ww ARCHES DOMESTIC STOKER COMPANY _Rasmcuhatnenins | 
sal ' IRE Gillespie Bldg. 7 Dey Street New York solving the water problem for 
gs, Write for FREE copy of Anthracite Operators’ Conference Report. Also free Descriptive Booklet thousands with homes and cot- 








nani . tages beyond the city water 
mains. Costs only $70. 


F-M equipment furnishes run- 
ning water under any and all 
conditions. It is famous all over 
the world for dependability. It is 
fully guaranteed. 








ONLY 


‘70 


Cash F. 0. B. Factory 


This Fairbanks-Morse 
Home Water System 
~210 gal. an hour 
pumping capacity - 
complete with motorfor 
6 cycle alternating or 
direct current. Entirely 
self-contained and fully 
enclosed. Cash F. 0 
B. factory only #70 


’ 
' 
; 


Flowers 
nd H 


sae in 
RUNNING WATER 


A HOOSIER Water System will provide your | 











home with fresh, pure, running water under eee 46° gal. per hour 
NG? pressure for every home need. In the kitchen, the aes ae. 
' bath, for your gardens, for your lawn wher | th 
i ever running water is needed the HOOSIER pro- — the 
pur- vides an unfailing, uncontaminated supply. The Oo W nN bal- 
-satile — = senome qperees ages ng flnween - : Vines cling to it easily and need never be torn down, as ance in monthly payments. See 
fet, Graw water from wells, sprit 5 . $ ao . . . 
your and lakes. Thereisa : : an r ee . Dubois requires no painting this system at your F-M dealer’s. 













HOOSIER to exactly _ Let Fairbanks-Morse help you 
ht your needs. HOO- 


Tal] speltiioe ats DUBOIS Woven Wood Fence || =e ctligaton "Send the 


your GalV AZink rust-resist- Made in France . for full details. 


ut a and ene tn operation, 4 ii Robbed of its once-peaceful seclusion by endless streams of pas- FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


and silent in operation 
sing motor cars and annoying picnickers, this charming remod- Home Water Systems 
eled farmhouse has regained its former tranquility by the 
erection of Dubois—the only artistic, solid fence. 
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Our card Now for our 
only |} handbook, “How This instance is typical of thousands of homes thatare 
‘© Tlave u m . . P 
a oon! ts being made more livable, attractive, and safer . 
u show you th : ° ° ° . . 
heck a for children with this quaint, moderately eer yy 
Ship- femence. Tou can priced French fence, ‘of live chestnut. send your FREE Home Weter Sore § 
at pte — ° . . ice Booklet and infor:nation about F-M 4 
ns Comes in 5Sft. sections, ready to erect, and in Home Water Systems. : 
three heights: 6" 6", 4' 11" and 3° 10” : 
FLINT & WALLING MFG co > » fh i TI GERRGIRD « sccsusmesuiumbeesessessesanscesssoneel ‘ . 
) hn Oak Street, Kendallville, Indiana a ee een ps B.F.D : 
P epee | 4 Nam . amen. a : 
a ‘ar ve., New ior ul w upply i . 
69) ey-Vas Waly K PU M PS Please send, without obligation, your é Address a a Well a ened Well a — : 
_ 3 Dn a 4 
N. ¥- a TAR* WI NDMILLS pew pertéele lilustrating Dubois’ many City State Have you electricity? C) Yes O Ne & 
: e i) | SSS eC SES ESSE ete eee eeeeeZeeeseeee 
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“Let's tackle the Jones’ 
place on Cort Square.” 


“Nix, lay offa dat, it’s 
got a Segal lock.” 


Crook versus Segalock and Segalock 


wins. Thanks indeed to the far- 
sighted builder who  burglar- 
proofed the door with a Segal 


jimmy-proof Lock. 

When buying a new home or 
selecting a new apartment, inspect 
the type of lock employed. If it is 
a Segalock, (as illustrated) or any 
of the many Segal burglar-proof 
locksets, your attention will invar- 


iably be called to the fact—for 
Segal burglar-proof locks and 
hardware are the final seal and 


guarantee of good faith in all the 
important items of modern 
building. 

For 100% home defense, ask your 
hardware dealer to demonstrate 
Segalock special features to you. 
Or, if building, ask your architect 
or builder to specify Segal locks 
for greater security. 

Write for a copy of our booklet, 
“Confessions of a Crook.’ You'll 
enjoy it. 


SEGAL LOCK & HARDWARE CO., Inc. 
Makers of Segal Burglar-proof Locks 


53 Ferris Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


TRUE TO THEIR TRUST 


Burgtar-Proofr 


LOCKS _ 








A substitute for the breakfast nook 


Continued from page ) 9] 


will shed a benevolent greeting, you 


have a breakfast room where even 
the most stubborn case of early 
morning blues must respond to 
the surrounding harmony and 


charm. 

Special tablecloths to suit the room 
and occasion are easy to prov ide and 
may be as inexpensive as you please 
All-over cloths in any and ey ery color 
under the sun may be found in the 
stores, with napkins to match. Place 
mats of the most ordinary materials 
may be fashioned to blend with colors 
used. 
attrac 


tive dishes are also to be had in the 


Amusing, interesting, and 
same gay rainbow hues, and if there is 
room in the kitchen for a small wall 


cupboard with glass doors, where 
such dishes may be stored, handy 
their bit of 


mu< h 


to use and lending 


radiance to the ensemble, so 
the better. 

Glassware, too, 1s at our service 
and for our service In green amber 
and rose, never expensive and otten 
very cheap Knives with handles in 
an equally jovous dress may now be 


had in colors that will not wash off 


and these add greatly to the be 1uty of 


table service 


One could hardly ask Ior i more 
charming setting for the morning 
meal than is here suggested. This is 


however 


modest. Paint is cheap and the work 


it on is not difficult. It 


available in every home, 


of putting 


provides a delightful means for the 
outlet of individual « xpression in 
harmonies of color The required 


} 


furnishings und additional acces 


1 
sores are also inexpensive and the 


choosing of them provides another 
happily occupied hour 

The saving in time labor, and 
energy which such an arrangement 
offers, is no inconsiderable matter 


while the iddit onal plea sure derived 
through living in and with 


lightful surron ndings will be a sur 


h de 


The right mantel 


Cont 


quantities ol fancy dinner plates, 
several large coc kle shells, and al 
most invariably) a vase with dried 
Pampas grass. 

The fireplace, if it could be found 
beneath this gaudy superstructure, 
was a little coal grate, or often, as 
sophistication progressed, a gas log 
to the old 
open fire in a real fireplac e, and with 
it, something like the old 


here, 


Later we were to return 
mantel 


treatments. Precedent, seems 
to be particularly worth following. 


Novel the 


have seldom been pleasing. For this, 


treatments for mantel 


the principal reason lies probably in 
the fact that a mantelpiece does not 
look well if it is too conspicuous, and 
if its treatment is unrelated to its 
original purpose as a frame for the 
fireplace. 

There are plenty of rooms that have 
been spoiled by too much emphasis 
on the whole fireplace treatment. 
Not so many have erred in the direc- 
tion of too little emphasis. 

Then, more subtle than mere size, 
is the very important matter that 
Scale has to 


do with proportion, and properly ap- 


architects call “‘scale.’’ 


plied it means that every part of the 


mantel design, every molding and 


projection is in proper and _har- 

monious interrelation and in a right 

relationship to the whole room. 
The this 


are mostly of 


illustrations of article 
the 
all are the work 


and all 


and 


same general 


character; of the same 
show the beauty, 


that < 


architect, 


charm, finesse ome trom 
good scale 

There are two fireplace treatments 
of the 


wood 


primitive type—one a plain 


shelf 
brick jambs; the other a well-studied 


beam and tCcrTross plain 


part ol a complete wall. In both cases 


the accessories are also happily 


nued jrom pad 


prise to one who has not tried it 

Just “eating in the kitchen” may 
under conditions with which some ol 
us are too familiar be a custom un 
worthy of encouragement, but Kit 
chen-dinin a by an I ement 
suc h as has been suggested 1 al 
together different matte t 
be highly approved 

549 

chosen and placed the right and- 
irons, the old rane, pot-hooks, and 
other gear of olden days. Fi eplaces of 
this kind are as much ant juarian 
as architectural studies, i they 
represent the revival of the pen hre 


. , 
as it was in the times when there was 


no other heati: or cookin equip 


| 
ment 
For the cottage or farmhouse ty pe 
these primitive fireplaces can be as 


charming as they are suitable. They 


should bespeak, in gener il a 
kind of life and a simply furnished 
house Windsor chairs, ate-leg 
table, and so forth. They « lo! 
insincerity and affectation only when 
they are found in 1 house otherwise fur 
nished with elaborate sophi ticati 
Then there a mantelpiece very 
charming in its simplicity a little 
later in period 1 little more archi- 
tectural, and with seven old Dutch 
siblical tiles built in it. Even from 
the suggestions at right und = lett 


from the Early American clock and 
the old china, it e" 
the right man 
And there is evi 


ally used as 


Mantels may be 


a hreplace 


more archite tural 


and yet related to their rooms and | 
excellent taste. For rooms that are 
old English, French, Italia I 


Spanish there are suitable precedent 


that are easily found, and it i the 
architect’s province to see that they 
are of suitable scale and ch icter 
The interior in the modern 

presents an interesting meeting ol 
extremes. The fire on the hearth, 
man’s oldest expression of home, 


ner who ‘ 


still il te all 


confronts the desig 
card all precedent as 
on a he irtn ind 


t lesign 


the centuries, a fire 
he finds that all he can do is 


a trame tor it 


The American Home 


— | Jug! 


GAILaNAN 
POIPER) 


Gives t he Essential Tou 


IME defying, beautifying, 
high fired Terra Cottas that 
will give enduring charm to your 
Garden, Sun-room and Porch. 


Catal zg ilustratine ver 300 numbers 

including bird-baths, sun-dials, benches 

and other decorative Terra Cottas, sent 
upon receipt of ten cents in stamps, 


CGABOWAY TERR YCOPT\ CO 


5214 WaLNur Sr. Priiav‘n 











JUST OFF 
the PRESS! 
** CLOCKS 
in the 
MODERN 
HOME” 

















R Crane, Author of “Interior Decoration,” 
The ir charming book might well be 
A GUIDE TO CLOCKS.’ It is informa- 
' ting should ' ew com 
ing the ise and need of clocks in 
I x ge brochure with illustrations in 
the «| tion } rent of 
room in the home Send 20¢ in 
r your copy. 
CLOCK MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 
Drexel Building Philadelphia 
Do you know 
that in every issue of The 


imerican Home is an easy in- 
terior decoration lesson by a 


famous interior decorator? 12 
issues for $l! 
City, 


Solved for a Lifetime 


Address, Garden 


A 





Once you have a Hill Clothes Dryer your clothes 
drying problem is solved. Hill Dryer is so 
and strongly made that it lasts for many years 
Yet it is so light that a woman can fold it @ 
easily and remove it when not in use. 150 feet of line 
within easy reach from one position. Write tor 
booklet E 

HILL CLOTHES DRYER COMPANS 


50 Central Street Worcester, Mas. 
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fugust, 1929 —— = | 627 
Fe D 
e F: oyou; 
me - 
re How to at Once + 
a . = 
ae ce 4 
get age~old brick effects = nt mo 
mn T’S a fact that walls made with our +3 
a mould-made brick, at once have an os 
~ age-old effect. The time-tonings are = he at 
“3 inherent. Lovely soft colorings. Velvety om 
= texture surface. Dulled edges. Just me \) uy 
Ss enough off-shapeness. = } 
| ie ! as 
| Send for circular called > 
- = True Moulded Old Virginians. = . 2 
ty os i one y ae 
-< =z olks are suffering from 
= Old Dirginia Brick Co. Salem, Virginia 2 che hpaltdien, ana’ ane 
ee eee ge —"S = «€§©6=—Sfoing they were with Byrd. : 
ar ae a ee eet ceed Se ee ey But... mext winter you ' 
Children | : —— | will want summer’s heat ; 
? Latest California | | ... and plenty of it. Cad- 


| RE-ROOF well No. 10 Air Valves will 


Homes well! y 
| give it to you. They allow 






Pets, Property, 


i || WITH : 
Gardens | | cold air to escape from : 

' || SLATE radiators so at live i 
53 Service Plants erect fence 1 } team : 1 
| o everywhere. Over Your ww i | stea can occupy every i 

~ : rae | Old Roof _ = | | square inch of their 

mo ear you 18 2 age Service . . 

‘hat | Plant ready to give complete -_- - ages 

service—from first plans to | _ | The Cadwell No. 10 Air Val ® 

our | final erection—both Wrought | i el 4 | egon until all the auld air to emp at 





the radiator. Yet, it is so sensitive 
to heat, that, at the first touch 
of steam, it shuts like 





This 48-page portfolio, | — charming Ter- 


rch. ' fron and Chain Link Fence 
entitled ‘Spanish Homes | races and Walks. 


with copper-bearing steel gal- 













Los Angeles 


Floor plans are presented for twenty-eight de- furnish an estimate on new or re-roofing work. 


“Boundary Lines.” ee Is 


guaranteed for five 


: : f California,’’ reveals i 
5 vanized after weaving or , ~~ - — You can modernize your home with slate, quickly e dam. The sadteter 
: . | , - and economically with no inconvenience. Your 
Copperweld Steel ‘ California homes becomes hot all over. ‘ 
; oF pe a | Si-.y photographs show slate roof will be as beautiful, permanent and fire- If your dealer cannot ' 
Fabric. Write for the work of leading archi resistive as though your home had been equip supply you, we willaend 
informative book | tects in | Hollywood, —_ | ped originally, with this enduring and charming you one enive tae $1 
erley Hills, Pasadena anc “Shelte »* , . ta ’ 
| Sheltering Stone.” Any slate roofer will gladly jf tage prepaid. It is 
| 
| 














signs. Complete stock plans and specifications | Write for folders—“Reroofing W ith Slate’ “and years; anyone can 
Auk, your mows desler for the beck er’ ineil “Beautiful Roofs that are Permanent | eben 
AS yo e s de e ) e 0 2 i i 

PAG E FENCE ASSOCIATION | check or money order to-day for $1 to NATIONAL SLATE ASSOCIATION | 

, 215 N. Michigan Avenue, Dept. 18 THE ROY HILTON COMPANY | Drexel Building Philadelphia, Pa. | 

| 


Chicago, Illinois 407 Kress Bldg. Long Beach, Calif. | | ( ears 








BUILDING PLANS for 











For Modern Homes 
| toe rallies steam 
‘ | heat 
== y f only 
= 4 : | we 
yn," a ) 
The most comprehensive book of home plans DW | TL 
ever published by any architect, size 8x11 


i Contentment ond : . inches. 224 pages, 214 different designs for 

sin | When a Gue st | Happiness Certain with the colonial and Rng — Gwollings. cozy N 10 
« ~ yungalows, co’ 8 t P 

COLONIAL DAMPER | J panguierssacititges, tn othe medium cox O. 


Ss in i St t sions, photos and approximate cost to 
+ of é Ss nN 0 Avoids smoking and cracks in facing that ruin @ build. You cannot afford to build until you 
¢ in : fireplace. Happiness and contentment in front of an have seen this book It is a real help to 
open fire assured when your fireplace is equipped the home builder. Postpaid. Only $3.00. 

at room with this perfected draft control. Product of firm A new book, 1928 edition, 8 x 11 inches, 

famous for twenty-five years. Your architect, con- fifty-eight new nifty designs of medium- 








ON : ’  eannenion . 

“ tractor or dealer will assure you of the recognized cost English and American colonial cot- ‘ 

is she mentally making a com superiority of the Colonial Damper—the only damper tages and other medium-cost homes, post- Allows the Radiator to Heat from End to End 
yhia parison of YOUR bathroom with made that takes up heat expansion. paidonly $1.00. Both books postpaid, $3.50. 
= her own? Does she register Write for catalog and helpful fireplace information. FREDERICK H. GOWING, Architect 








101 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. ° 
— pleasant surprise or is your bath- COLONIAL FIREPLACE COMPANY. 4641 Roosevelt Road, Chicage , Crean ’ A Gentle Sp g 


room i unfavorable com- 


ot — Rain—$1.50 











- r ~ * tes how much beauty Dog kennel No. 1 Old homestead bird 
an Ce all of; house. 10 rooma; | “1. ‘ F a 
refinement a a cee Ont see Soak ache tamed This unusual little lawn sprink 





Price $15. | ler provides a spray as soft and 























Sie 2%x4 ft. Price $20. 
— / 5} penetrating as Spring rain. 
Win (2 Just what is needed for beau- 
—— tiful at Brass thumb 
TARY TOILET CHAIR / screw - controls 
Pies Beat mode of dew este’, spray; po joint on stand 
will add to your bathroom well-painted. Fite running board adjusts to any angle or 
Matches any color scheme and is deme, Su R. price $18, oe direction. 
— fitted to both old or new . ’ 
pang. a Rose Arbors Tue Hodgson booklet shows Dog Kennels The Beaton & Cadwell Mfg.Co. 
The Chair illustrated above is Garden Houses and prices all equipment listed Picket Fences : 
STYLE NO. 364 C Trellises here. Everything shipped Lattice Fences Established 1894 
seni Play Houses ready to erect. Made of du- Pet Stock Houses New Britain, Conn. 
. PRICES: a (33 om Garden Seats rable cedar, _— — +7 ae 
ears. lored 34.5 Pergolas painted. Send for booklet X oultry-Houses 
ie wine, plumber or write for Bird Houses today. Play Boats CAD W E LL G E M 
portfolio of beautiful designs 
7 E. F. HODGSON CO. ER 
Y KILLZUN, INC. 1108 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 6 East 39th St., New York LAWN SPRINKL 
lass. 2904 Tribune Tower Chicago, Ill. 
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Bathroom 
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IN the bathrooms of 
the finest homes, the 
cabinet is by Hess. 
Modern taste demands 
anew standardofcom- § 
fort and luxury— in 
bathroom cabinets this 


means Hess. The large 
mirror of beveled plate glass, 
beautifully eeched, conceals 
a snow white, metal cabinet 


i 
we - 







containing all the necessities j 
for the modern toilet. Lead- / \ 
ing plumbers and supply j 
dealers everywhere sell Hess | * 








Cabinets. Be sure the one 
in your bathroom is a Hess. 
Let us send you a catalog. 
HESS WARMING & 
VENTILATING CO. 
1224 S. Western Ave., Chicago 








zx > << 


| 


( oy. 





HESS WARMING 
& VENTILATING 
CO.,1224 8. Western 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
I am interested in Hess Mirrored 
Cabinets. Send me complete catalog. 


Name. 





Floors for beauty and health 


¢ ontinued from page 57 


pressed and under pressure the na- 
tural juices of the cork are squeezed 
out and fixed. The resulting tile has 
It makes a 
will 


tiling 


many attractive features 
quiet, well-insulated floor and 
wear like linoleum or rubber 
It is, however, more expensive than 
the other two materials 

Linoleum tiles are similar in com- 
position to linoleum, but they are 
laid like tiles rather than in sheets 
like linoleum 

Like many good things which have 
been slow in being appreciated, 
linoleum is at last coming into its 
own. No longer is it relegated to the 
kitchen, the pantry, the bathroom, 
and the porch. It has made its début 
into society and is used by dec- 
orators for nursery, hallway, dining 
room, living room, and even bedre mM, 
and the richness and beauty of the 
modern designs justify its new 
popularity. 

Its choice, though, is based on even 
more solid considerations than its 
appeal to the eye; tor good linoleum, 
properly laid, is easy to keep clean 
and is germ-proot > it is warm in winter 
and cool in summer; is resilient to the 
feet; is a sound-deadener; will last 
for a generation, and, especially 
when put over concrete, is like rubber 
tiling, practically fireproof. A good 
many otf these qualities are the 
result of recent researc h and improve 
ments in manutacture 

Generally speaking, linoleum is of 
two kinds, the inlaid and the printed 
The principal constituent of each is 
which thickens and be 
comes very much like rubber when 
exposed to the air. Although tough 
and practically waterprool, it would 
be too plastic if it were not adul 
terated, and therefore cork is com- 
bined with it to give it 
Cork is resilient and absorbs sound; 
these two valuable attributes it adds 
to linoleum. To impart extra strength 
to the material, the whole composi 
tion is backed with burlap, which is 
sturdy, flexible, and difficult to tear 
In the cheaper grades, in which dura- 


bility is sacrificed, the backing is of 


linseed oil, 


substance 


paper felt. Hence it is always ad- 
visable, when buying linoleum, to ex- 
amine the back, and even to test it 
by trying to tear it 

In inlaid linoleum, the pattern goes 
all the way through to the burlap and 
the coloring has been mixed with the 
com position. In printed linoleum the 
coloring is stamped on to the surface 
after the composition has been ap 
plied to the burlap. Hence it is obvi- 
ous that the inlaid variety, which is 
the more expensive, will keep its ap 
pearance and its design for many 


A little hard usage is likely to 


years 
rub the design completely off the 
printed variety—one reason why, 
in this floor covering, the best is the 


cheapest in the long run 


In making a durable and beautiful 


floor first move is to see that the 
floor, whether of wood or concrete, is 
thoroughly clean and dry. If it is of 
cement or concrete, every crac k 


should be filled with plaster of paris 


and allowed to dry for at least two 
months before linoleum is laid. If 
the floor is of wood, all tacks and 
nails should be hammered down 


thoroughly or removed 


The next step is to take up the 
the 


board, so that the floor covering can 


quarter-round molding at base 
be slipped under it and hence leave no 
edges under which dirt and water may 
A layer of felt, made for the 


creep. 
purpose, 1s then pasted to the 
floor. 

After the felt has been laid, the 


floor covering, linoleum for example, is 
top of it To 


water from seeping under the edges, 


cemented on prevent 

waterproof cement should be used to 

fill all the cracks and for 
the edges 

A tew years ago, before the pertec- 


about Six 
inches around 
ting ot modern proc esses, it was neces- 
sary, after laying linoleum, to give it 
a coat either of lacquer or wax to 
make it more nearly impervious to 
water and stains. Modern linoleum, 
however, has already been lacquered 
in the tactory, so that although wax- 
ing is sometimes considered desirable, 
it is by no means necessary with the 
better grades 
The ease with 
cared for provides one of its principal 


When 


waterprool!, 


Ww hic h ling ileum is 


claims to popularity waxed 
or lacquered, it is and 
impervious to stains or kitchen drip- 
the 


overturned 


trom 
milk 


these have 


boots, rain 


pings. Muddy 
open windows, an 
bottle (or spilled liquid 
They 


wiped up immediately. It 


no terrors for it will leave no 
trace if 
can be kept clean easily by a daily 


brushing, followed by a dampened 


mop. Vigorous washing every day 1S 
and even 


by no means necessary, 


when it is done, strong powders or 
The 


line nleum 


soaps should not be used 


hygienic advantages of 


in nursery, bathroom, kitchen, and 


pantry are too obvious for com- 


ment 
Certain 


suc h as 


styles of architecture, 


the Spanish 
Inlaid lin leum 


and Italian, 


require floors of tile 
may now be bought in a variety of 
designs in imitation of tile, marble, 
stone, and brick, in rich colors which 
add glow and life to the room in 
which they are used. In the embossed 


inlaid linoleum designs, the mortar 


lines in the tile patterns are actually 
sunk below the surface, so that eax h 


tile stands out clearly emphasized 
by its shadow. Such floors may be 
given added charm and individuality 


by the insertion here and there, ot a 
square piece ol linoleum of special 
design, just as an odd tile is inserted 
on door step or hearth 


Floors of halls, 


pore hes in more elaborate houses are 


sunrooms, and 


sometimes covered by i linoleum 
pattern, such as a huge white star 
against a black background which 


| 
has been desi ned by the decorator 


As may wet ll be imagined, the effect of 


marble, in such cases, 1 mplete, 
without the hardness and chill of 
marble or it expense 

Over all composition floor it is 
appropriate to throw un occasional 
rug, if desired, just as you would 
over marble, wood, or tile. In places 
in the kitchen or bathroom which 
get a great deal of wear the pot 
in front of the stove or the worktable 
for instance—it is a good idea to place 


a linoleum rug, so that the linoleum 


whole 


floor as a will get an even 


amount ol 
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A Folding Table 
for Your Auto F 











YTONE’S Folding Auto Table is the 


N most convenient accessory you cap 

~ buy for your car. It is solid, and sub 
stantial, 16 x 28 inches, and will hold a Iot 
of weight. Just the thing for lunches, 
writing, reading, etc. For Tourists, Pio 
nickers, Hunters, Fishermen, Salesmep 
and everyone. Gives you comfort inside 
the car in all kinds of weather. ; 


Easily Opened---Fits All Cars 


Easily opened and attached in a few see. 
onds to the robe rail, cord, or special i 
loops on cars not equipped with a robe car. ' 
rier. Slips right on and off—no tools nec. [) 
essary 


Will Not Mar the Car 


beautiful Fabrikoid that i 
Folds up small and com 


Covered with 
easily wiped off 
pact. Weighs only 5% Ibs 


' 
Money-Back Guarantee 
Send your check or money order for $4.75 
and we will ship you a Stone’s Folding 
Auto Table postpaid. If you are not per- 
fectly satisfied, return it within 10 days 
and your money will be refunded. Or, write 
for illustrated circular 
NEW ERA PRODUCTS CO, || 
207 So. Front Street 
' 


La Crosse, Wis. 


Dealers write us for proposition 
ena 





















Make money in decorating, 
beautify your home 


TETHER you make Interior 
Decorating your profession, or 
take it up to beautify your own home 
in either case you will find learn- 
ing by this easy home study way a 
joy! No previous experience neces- 
sary Prominent New York Dec Or- 
ators give you personal instruction; 
and you gain, in a few short months, 
the practical benefit of their many 
years of experience 


Start your preparation now. Then 
decide which you would like—a 
dignihed full or part time occupa 
tion; a profitable business of your own: 
an authoritative source of information 
on how to make your home charmingly 
artistic and attractive. 


Free Book Tells All 


Our new 32-page illustrated book 
explains in detail the splendid op- 
portunities im Interior De oration, 
as well as this most successful home- 
study method. Write for your copy 
today 


National School of Interior Decoration 
Dept. 485, 119 West 67th St., New York City 
You may send me FREE and without obligation? 
py of your new book about Interior Decoration, 
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YOUR HODGSON HOUSE 


1S TIGHT AND WARM FOR FALL | 


AND WINTER TRIPS 


WueEN you choose a Hodgson House for 
your vacation home, you have a house com- 
fortable in any kind of weather. Many people 
use Hodgson Houses for shooting lodges, on 
through the autumn and well into the winter. 
Walls and roof are lined with Celotex, the 








: 4 
fate 
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effective insulating material—and well- 
planned fireplaces afford generous warmth for 
the chilly evenings. 

The beauty of a Hodgson House involves 
more than graceful symmetry of line and con- 
tour. Complete simplicity lends the added 
beauty of fitness... the quality of harmonious 
blending which make a house architecturally 
“at rest” in a wild or picturesque environment. 


Best of all, consider the ease with which 
your Hodgson House springs up, without fuss 
or ado. We build it in sections, and ship it 
to you ready to erect. With the aid of local 
labor, and without the bother of contractors, 
estimates, delay, and extra expense, you have 
your vacation home ready to occupy almost 
before you know it. If you prefer, we will 
send a Hodgson construction foreman to 


[ 





supervise all details of erecting. The usual 
terrors of building have no place in the 
Hodgson scheme. 


The finest materials are used — weather- 
proof cedar and selected Douglas fir. The sec- 
tions fit tightly together, held rigid by heavy 
key-bolts. Storms will not disturb a Hodgson 
House; it will last for years without repairs. 

Our free booklet K gives a wide selec- 
tion of plans, pictures, prices. It also shows 
furnishings, garages, dog kennels, poultry- 
houses, etc. Send for booklet today. Write 
to E. F. Hodgson Co., 1108 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston; 6 East 39th St., New York 
City. Branch office, Bradenton, Florida. 


HODGSON /fouses 












































































































































































































































Your home deserves that privacy which 
comes only with the exclusion of va- 
grant or careless trespassers. Mis- 
chievous youth, calloused adults 
and stray four-footed annoyers 
must respect 


C 


Iron 


and 


Wire 


e FENCES 


as a polite but firm warning to 
“keep off.” With rust-proof cop- 
per-alloy steel and hot-dip galvanizing 
to prolong their life, a Stewart Fence is 
truly a life-time investment. 


Ask for our Catalog of Fence Designs—and the 
name of our representative near you. 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Inc. 
523 Stewart Block Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Blended Roofs for Special Values 


N nearly every community you will find Weatuer- 
Best Stained Shingles giving unusual color values to 


charming homes. For this beautiful Cincinnati, Ohio, 
home built by Myron Y. Cooper, architect Ward 
Franklin specified a WeATHERBEST graduated course, 
blended Brown to Gray roof. Everywhere WeATHERBEST are recog: 
nized for their better color harmony on roofs and sidewalls and 
for their color endurance. There is seventeen years’ experience 
behind the Weartuersest policy “not to cheapen materials or 
process to meet price competition.” 


Send 10c. (stamps or coin) for Sample Color Pad and Port- 


folio of full-color Photogravures. 


WEATHERBEST STAINED SHINGLE Co., 
STAINED SHINGLES 


Inc., 2116 Island Street, North 
For Roors ans Sie -W 









Tonawanda, N. Y. Warehouses 
in Leading Centers. 


WEATHERBEST STAINED SHINGLE CO., INC. 
2116 Island St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Enclosed is 10c. (stamps or coin) for postage and handling. Please send Wearnensest Coler Pad 
and Portfolio of Photogravures showing Weatneasest Homes in full-color, some with floor plans 


Send book on Modernizing and Reshingling and Details of Modernizing Service; also enrollment 
blanks for 1929 Modernizing Contest. 
ee , , 
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SHRILY DAINE 
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Any of the articles shown in our magazines may 
be bought through our Shopping Service at ; 
charge to readers. Send order and check payable } 
to Shirley Paine, care American Home, 244 : 
Madison Avenue, New Y rk. 
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HE last weeks of summer re- 

mind one that soon the smart 
sun-tan outfits and sheer summer 
frocks must be put away for fall. 
English lavender has carried senti- 
ment through the generations, and 
this 8-bag boxed set with a nice 
gift card enclosed has enough for a 
whole wardrobe. Bags are of orchid 
organdy tied with mbbon. $1.50 

complete p’paid. 




















NEW discovery—the “ Preference 
Chest,” a smart solid mahogany 


cigarette box to hold 4 full packs; not 


onl 


y good looking, with nice English 


sport or ship print applique on top, but 
has small brass frames for inserting 


nal 


nes of popular brands over proper 


compartment. Choice red, green or 


bla 
wit 


ck lacquer, or natural. Complete 
h printed list names, $5.25 p’paid. 


























hand made pottery 





charming ledge-box, ivory embossed 
im green, separate lining 13” $5.50 





for garden-blooms this generous 
vase 6)" old ivory with notes of yel- 
low, rose, blue, $3.25; ivory and 
green pot for plant 6”, $2.00 express 
collect 
at nearest fine shop or direct. 
write for catalog. 


pitt petri importer 
incorporated 
378 delaware ave., buffalo, n. y. 





, /b : 
é 
BE ASCINATING colored glass “Witch Balls.” Ivy grows 
like magic in these stunning blown glass copies of old-time 
net floats used by New England fishermen. 5” diameter either 


with stained wood base or 24” brass hanging chain; choice rose, 
green or crystal. Lovely for windows. $1.75 ea. pp’d east Miss 
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“PLYMOUTH”, a charming Colonial reproduction bedroom group 
in maple and birch, complete $260, 11 pieces. Beds, $42 ea., night 

table, $15; hanging mirror, $18; chest, $58.50; dressing table, $28.5 

stand mirror, $17; spoon foot boudoir bench, $10.50; arrow back 


= rocker, pine seat, $22; footstool, $6; windsor bench, $7.50. Soft hand- 
rubbed maple finish; fine construction. Write Shirley Paine 


my 
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UNFINISHED 


Nec 


FURNITURE 





| tte designing and unexcelled work- 
manship in models for every purpose 
unfinished that you may decorate the 
pieces yourself or direct us to finish them 
to your order. 

Our catalog is a wonderfully helpful 
book for those interested in the decora- 
tive effect of furniture. It will be sent 
to you upon receipt of 

ONE DOLLAR 
(this dollar will be refunded on your first 
order of furniture). 


The Campbell Shops 


of New York, Ine. 
216 East 41st Street, New York 
sy Grand Central Terminal. Tel. Vanderbilt 12% 
Closed Saturdays during July and August 








Too Lovely for Words! 
Mant 


Jascmating 
sorters, pot- 


ugs shown 
m our caté 

gue all 
lerect from 
Our own 
work «sta 
tons m the 
Near East 
Pruces start: 
lingly low. 





RUNNER—Of rough hand-woven 
raw silk; a rare fabric hand-embroid- 
ered in glorious combination of blues, 
greens, lacquer and orange. 18x 18”, 
$6.50; 18x 36”, $10.—~V ASE—Hand 
painted Kutahia pottery of Persian 
descent; made in Jerusalem; each indi- 
vidual in design; flower forms in deep 
blue, blue-green and henna on cream 
ground. Ht. 11”, $12. 


NEAR EAST INDUSTRIES 
46 E. 46th St., New York, N. Y. 











ICE BUCKET 
= and TRAY & 


Sold through the better gift shops or mailed 


direct to you upon receipt of $10.00 


money order for 
(Postage Prepaid) 

Serve ice for the table, or 

lace your summer drinks in the 
ed for cooling. A great con- 
venience wherever hospitality is 
observed. 
The tray when not used with the 
bucket makes a beautiful service 
tray for general use. 
This new Art Craft Ware com- 
bination is made from the super-metal Hyb-Lum—a brilliant, silver- 
like alloy, nearly ¥ inch thick. It is light as aluminum, much stronger 
than aluminum and practically non-tarnishing. 


Handles of Bakelite; may be had in red, green or black. 
ART CRAFT WARE STUDIOS 


300 S. Liberty St. Jackson, Michigan 

















‘|| This 
| Valuable 
Book 

10 cents 





Phtags oe wmght io hnen 
set Cane mmres wim m s 
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Things you ought to know 
about Casement Windows 


402-E North Wood Street, Chicag® 


It tells you how to have the great 
est convenience and comfort Wi 
your casement windows. 

Profusely illustrated. Also gives #| 
complete description of Win-Dot | 
Casement Operators, which enable | 
you to swing your casements without | 





opening your screens—the most mr 
portant feature for your casements @ 
possess. Write for this book to-day, 
enclosing 1oc in stamps. 


The Casement Hardware Co. 
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, WEATHERVANES] | | |  Difth Menue | 
\ BY | Personal Stationery 
TOD H UN TERK ANNOUNCEMENT————, 
i We are pleased to announce that you can now 
order Tuxedo linen paper in the ever popular 
CLUB size. 
This exquisite paper has a fine linen finish 
and remarkable texture which affords a beauti- 
ful writing surface. 
It was intended to offer this beautiful ste- 
tionery at $3 per box, bul owing to our greatly 
Z increased business we are pleased lo offer it to 
' = you at $2 per bor. ‘ 
' z Never before has such a fine quality linen 
: paper been offered al such a low price. 
2 Monogram or Name and Address 
Lastrous Raised Letters Like Die Engraving | 
nce 3 TUXEDO ha ame FArEh Sd | 
| Size, ¢ 5%. 100 SINGLE 
any SHE ETS and too E A... ‘let- 
not tered, and 100 plain Sheets, OR ‘¢ 
7. 100 folded Sheets and 100'En- 7 H 
rlish velopes, oy - ‘ - ; 
“ ° — . “ ; WHITE PEARL GRAY 
but HREE models of the famous “Stick-in-the-Mud” foot- We also introduce our SCOTCH GRAY GRANITE 
= scrapers to be set in cement, between bricks, or merely PAPER. A charming gray paper with © smooth : 
oper ; " ° Wi . . ° : writing surface can be ordered at the same price as | 
stuck in the ground. These and other original designs are copy- the linen paper 
, bed righted by the manufacturer, and they will not be clumsily Lettering colore: Black, Blue, Jade Green. | Sevt : 
aid : The fe “ELALF. MOON” imitated. Animals average 9” above ground line; malleable iron yf ~a Pf qlee 
ete Ceeuth . 18" 4 roe FE : finished smooth dull black. Especially good in gardens, or for Satisfaction guaranteed 
= rought iron ee ee ee 2 front steps during muddy fall days. $2.75 each p’pd U. S. A. Samples mailed free upon request 
— bearing- Gomolete, mt .— $38.00. = F : : 75 PP FIFTH AVENUE STATIONERS, Inc. 
aia ae = 500 Fifth Ave. Dept. K New York 
19 East 57th Street, New York = Visit our Showroom, ow St. & Sth Ave 
"a 
RE . 
|| Fire Tools ACME | 
Andi 1 
rons carbat® , —_ 
_ | Screens an at 
Mantels 
An efficient portable In- 
Grates cinerator that can be 
used in the back yard of 
your home or summer 
camp for burning ear- 
10 k bage, rubbish etc. Spe- 
nal cial corrugated body 
e the efficient burning, 
them “ Made of heat and rust 
ful resisting iron,with heavy 
_ ’ cast iron grate and legs- 
sent ° = Absolutely safe—a screen 
Us [IL 1800 pewter was the service of royalty. The mod- S| prevents sparks flying. 
al ern hostess has suddenly realized that its blue-white E Height 52in. Price$20.00. 
i Incorporated = sheen is as lovely as the finest sterling. This three piece tea May be purchased direct from 
> set with 16” tray is finely made of the pure alloy necessary us or through our dealers 
IS 50 Beekman Street for strength, brilliancy and long life. The chaste lines are in 
“ N. Y. faithful reproduction. $27.50 complete. THE H. W. COVERT COMPANY 
= 65th St., cor. Lexington = © 
' tong MEW XORK. 4175 
—- YJ Ave., N. Y. | a , 
Sai TN eT Pi 
———— 
7 r _ T 7 
OUT OF THE ORDINARY 
| BEAUTIFUL & INEXPENSIVE 
'S 
abl | LIGHTING FIXTURES cA Queen Anne Secretary 
k 
ts || of uncommon beauty 
cen 
One of the finest examples of Richter crafts- 
manship is this handsome Secretary, copied 
from an old piece dating from c-1690-1700. 
It is Burl Walnut, beautifully veneered, and 
| contains a secret compartment. The mirrored 
now | doors have hand engraved stars cut in each 
dows | yl glass. 34” x 80” high overall; 22%” x 31” 
, great | = writing space. 
t with} EARLY AMERICAN AUTHENTIC REPRODUCTIONS : ; ; me 
UCH of the genuine charm to be found in well-appointed home interiors Is Richter Reproductions are appropriate to t 
Der ie bund nesenadk seamesen chown “above are tharacterlatic examples of decorative plans of modern homes, and may be 
| 2» i i offers ere are lighting ctures o atchec veauty . 
enable a | peeet Saar e = a a eee ae “e y ay ge 4 purchased through your Architect, Dealer or 
without copper, or pewter. Available at moderate price Decorator. Send for Booklet. 
ost im- lilustrated é ti many other exquisite pa ts mat t t request. 
rents 1 | yf 
to-day, | 
“7 Us TRIAL ART! IN RICHTER FURNITURE COMPANY 
514 EAST 72ND ST - NEW YORK 
Bro 35- P NORTH BENNET OT. BOSTON. MASS. In Chicago— 820 Tower Court 
| DISPLAY ROOMS 65 Beacon at Charles 
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NEVER BEFORE 
AT THIS PRICE 





IMPOR TED—HANDMADE 
De Rutta Linen set $9.50 woven 


in designs copied from the fa- 
mous laces of the Italian Renais- 
sance — Scarf 18” x 36’. Six 
doilies 12”’ x 18’’. 


Additional doilies $1 each. 


HAAS 


LINEN SHOP 
84 North Ave. New Rochelle, N. Y. 








INTERIOR 
USCS) VETS). 





FOUR MONTHS 
PRACTICAL TRAINING COURSE 


Authoritative training in 
selecting and assemblin 
period and modern furni- 
ture color schemes, drap- 
eries, lamp shades, wall 
treatments, etc. Faculty of 
leading New York decora- 
tors. Personal assistance 
throughout. Cultural or 
Professional Courses. 


RESIDENT DAY CLASSES 
Start Oct. 2nd . . . Send for Catalog 12R 





HOME STUDY COURSE 
Starts at once . . . Send for Catalog 12G 





NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
INTERIOR DECORATION 








The American Home 




















ANDLE stands make convenient smoking or end tables 


Useful for the bedside lamps. 


century 
top, birch base; 
26”, diam. top 13” 


(Left) Faithful copy 18th 
T-base candle stand in Nathan Hale mansion. Pine 
finish dull hand-rubbed antique maple. Hr 
special to readers $7.95. (Right) 


Small 


candle stand copy of Early American original; maple top 10}”, 
ht. 22”; birch base; $4.95, special to readers. Delivered greater 


Boston. 












T L AST we have 


folds up at night, or for storing away; 
Top folds back to make seats for 6, or 
Closed up, sand and toys stay 
Fine for the attic. Galvanized fittings won’t rust. Choice 
green & Orange; 


conceivable device 
tables for precious mud pies! 
inside. 
red & blue, blue & orange, 


animals stencilled on seats. Size 4 ft. 8 
- awnings to match, $9 


5 ft. 10° x 4 ft., (open) $17.5 





a sand-box—the “Sunnyplay” 


which 
combines every 


quaint birds and 
(open) $13.75; 
and $11 


gt) * 




















Exquisitely feminine is this delightful 
kidney shaped dressing table, ready to 
be painted and draped to your indivi- 
dual decorating plan. 

Svecsing Table - - $17.50 


le Mirror 7 - 15.00 
mey Bench - - 8.75 
Unfinished 


HEARTHSTONE 


FURNITURE COMPANY - 
224 East 57th Street, wee York 
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NO-TARNISH TISSUES 
SILVERWARE wrapped in Dexstar Staybrite 
Tissues will not show the slightest tarnish after 
long storage. Staybrite is a new, patented dis- 
covery that protects highly polished metal or 
glass against smoke, sulphur or gas-charged 
atmosphere 

Staybrite Tissues are extra strong, yet vel- 
vety surfaced to guard against scratching. Ask 
your stationer or department store to order 
Staybrite Silver Wrapping Tissues. 

Sample of Staybrite 
(48 sheets, size 20 2 30 in.) 
Mailed to you for $1.00 
iddress Dept. No.7 


Cc. H. DEXTER & SONS, INC. 





573 Madison Ave. fst. 1916 New York 











Windsor Locks, Conn 











The Perfect Weathervane ... 











100 Franklin Avenue 
j 











HOUSEHOLD PATENT CO. 


(Patent applied for) 


A True Wind Indicator 





In Design—Action—Workmanship and Price these Weathervanes g 
vears of entire satistaction In addition they w : 
cessfully embellish the appearance of your hon xt 
rw Each design ilhouette style 1s it f 

Me 428 sheet aluminum of the proper gauge and sufh t ha 
“Seed Mer a ness Rods are wrought iron urnished con t 
20" high « 7 ready to erect at prices which are reasonable, nsiste 

Jeng with quality Forwarded express collect 

Prise $19.00 
Ne. 445 Artistic Foot Scrapers 
“The Jumper” You will add charm to your porch | 
15" high = 26" attaching one of tl sual “Anima 
doen Scrapers \ tt too, it wi 
Pree $27.50 a uset accessor Ma trom higi 
grade malleable trot arefu mil 
Me. 111, Squirrel Ready to attach, wh el ed. Y 

Send today for illus- ma roa 

trated circular, together $8.50 per pair ; ies 
with testimonial letters er eal 

which have been received $3.50 Singly 

from many of our thor- Postpad oa 

Me. 1 cotch 
\ 
oughly satished patrons Terrier 8” bigh 


(The House of Quality) 
Norristown, Pa. Se. 192 Seste! 
Cet. 10” high 











suggestions on 
beautiful 


well as a 


tects, 


Home, Garden City, 








In every issue of The 


signed especially for 





Planning to build? 


imerican Home you will find helpful 
what the 


when he is anticipating b 


sepi 


rhe 


a regular monthly 
nm. ¥. 


a insert 











uninitiated must watch out for 


uying or building a new house, as 
of charming houses de- 
tmerican Home by famous archi- 
American 


feature. $! a year. The 
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OUR 
AU GUST 
LAMP 


“¢ Special” 


Guaranteed 
The Most 
Unusual 
Lamp Value 
in America 








AN ATTRACTIVE silhouette group. (Center) “Token of 


. Affection”, 83 x 9}”, black wood, gilt edge frame, $3.50. 
Token Oo A ection “Colonial Belle” and “Young Beau,” black and gilt metal The Original Queen Anne W 
. frames, oval 4 x 44”, $3.75 ea. All p’paid in the U.S. A ‘ ” 
A Silhouette scene on cream paper, Bracket Lamp 
framed in black wood, gilt inside edge. Simply charming! Brass fount and bracket: 
Outside measurement 8{x9} inches. \ glass chimney, 8” ted flowered chintz 
Price, $3.50 re treated to resist dust. 114” i 


high Electri- 
fied. . . Price $5.95 Complete, Postpaid 
East of the Mississippi 
A New Catalogue of Colonial Things 


three new yorkers 


& west 47" s¢. 
= new -— york 
BRYANT 072765 


A companion scene “In Grandma’s 
Day” available. Also “‘The Trysting 
Place” and ‘‘Maternal Pride’’, framed 
) as illustrated. $3.50 each. 

Send for our S-3 circular for illustrations 


of the four scenes and over fifty heads, 
with framing suggestions 


FOSTER BROTHERS 
Arlington, Mass. and 4 Park Sq., Boston 





cnesind 

















7. pepe pene table, delicately proportioned, sturdily built; for 
tea or for occasional use anywhere in the house. In old maple 
(or any stain) $15; jade, black, vermilion or Connecticut blue with 
hand-done Chinese mottf, $25. Unfinished in smooth hard birch ready 
for home finishing, $12. F.OB.N. Y, 18 x 28” open; 18 x8” closed. 

t. 26". 





This 
HIS red tole |eSplint Top Foot Stool 


‘Fireside 
























































Match” con- So H 
t , atch andy! So Useful! 
, How to Wield the Magic tainer is too stun- 7 
7 ning for words. About summer homes and cot- 
te Wand that Transforms Four brass feet; tages; as an extra seat in the car; 
x} 3 Shabby Furniture nice hunt print about the camp. Many places and 
ot — or hai habby? applique. Stands uses for this sturdy oak Stool with 
ay | Shi, ateony e — ich on hearth, mantel its quaint splint top. Size 9” x 12” 
-| § cmp covers to harmodine with or table. At x9” high. No. 931. Sent in dark, 
+o the eon ge ce e <— * parties light 30 rubbed finish, $3.50 postpaid. Un- 
ee a oe ona match! Com- finished at $2.50 postpaid. 
countless practical sugges- plete with soo- > oat + ght 
tions you'll find in The Amer- 600 12” matches “Through Your Neighborhood Shop—Or Direct 
ican Home! $1 a year. Ad- , 
dress, Garden City, N. Y. $5, exp. collect. The TREASURE CHEST 
— : Asheville, North Carolina 
9 
PLAYTHINGS from MAYFAIR You'll 
For the Home, the Out-Doors, and the Beach j 
) DESIGN-O-GRAPH Aes 
; ! 
O skill or knowledge of design- This Table! 
ing is necessary to make the 
most beautiful and intricate designs 
with the Design-O-Graph. Settle down comfortably in 
A pad of paper, a fountain pen or your favorite arm chair and 
pencil—then a turn of the handle read or write .... play cards. 
and this marvelous geometric toy The Solitaire Table is set up 
inscribes a design and by a slight alteration Reg. U. S. Pat. Office., Pat. Pending . il d hold 
of a screw any number of astonishing designs in no time at all and holds 
may be made. your writing things or books to perfection. In rich 
| Every design made can be reproduced by mahogany finish or colored Duco at reasonable prices. 
: noting the readings of the scales when the bee! a ea. ‘ * 
design is made. The Design-O-Graph is an education to boy and girl in the art See the Solitaire Table at smart shops and department 
of designit g. And old as well as young find recreation in operating it. Made stores. oF ae ld 
of genuine Bakelite and Brass, it will last a lifetime. Complete $10. Write for descriptive folder 
Send for our new Summer Catalog, just issued. It is yours, free, for the asking Distributed by Built by 
Hapfair Playthings Stores Charles Hall, Inc. The Solitaire Table Co. 
a 3 East 40th Street at Old Saybrook 
741 Fifth Ave. 9 E. 57th St., New York New York City Connecticut 
——< 
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READY 
$].00 
for this 
Book on 
Period 
Furniture 


Styles !! 


EDITION 








Since the first announcement of this well-written, 
fully illustrated handbook of period furniture 
styles in American Home in April, scores of 
readers have sent for it. You, too, will enjoy the 
concise, authentic, easy-to-read facts if you are a 
lover of beautiful things in the home. Contains 
30 chapters and subdivisions, 156 pages, 250 il- 
lustrations, chronology and glossary. Highest 
endorsement of experts. No book of similar 
character and treatment ever published at less 
than double the cost. Handsomely printed and 
bound. A book you will keep and appreciate. 
Fourth printing now ready for mailing. Send for 
your copy. $1.00 postpaid. 


Century Furniture Co. 
50-H Logan St. Grand Rapids, Mich. 











HIS strong Italian terra cotta “Strawberry Jar”’ is ideal 

for growing a beautiful group of ivy plants, for any other 

small plants which grow in pots. Ht. 17’, 14” diam., $15 special 

price to readers for August; in green glaze 153” ht. x 123” diam., 

$20. 8}” English lead duck piped for fountain, $12; 5” high 
green glaze d frog on base pipe d for fountain, $1 I. 








STING TIVE ASH [DAY 














of fine sheer linen 





HIS new imported bridge or tea set comes in pastel shades 

choice of green, gold, lavender, peach, 

blue, or pink. Hems done in hand-drawn “spoke” stitching. 

Strips and squares in applique make a refreshing contrast. 

Shop selling these has made a special early fall price of $5.5 

for set of 36 x 36” cloth and 4 12 x 12” napkins. 25¢ will cover 
mailing in U. S. A. 


























GARDEN FURNITURE 


Typically Tuscan Urns as illus- 
trated; and other distinctive 
garden ornaments of Pompeian 
Stone, Lead, Terra Cotta and 
Marble will be found on exhi- 
bition in our Studios. 


An illustrated catalogue sent for 10c 
THE ERKINS STUDIOS 
250 Lexington Ave.. at 35th St. 
New York City 














ee 
Left—Beautifully shaped sconce. $5.00. 
Right—3-piece lea set and tray, a fine example 
of antique reproduction. Complete $27.00 


PEWTER is in STYLE! 
It is correct—beautiful—serviceable. 
You can secure from us reproduc- 
tions of famous antique pieces or 
originals of unique modern design. 
\ delightfully wide selection from 
which to choose. Extremely rea- 
sonable in price. 
Send today for 
illustrated catalog B 


Wm. Wise & Son 
INC. 


Jewelers & Silver- 
smiths since 1834 


140 Fulton St. 
Brochkiva. N.Y. Candy Jar, replica of 


an antique piece, $15. 
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Bring Birds to~ 
Your Garden! 


Here is a beautiful Bird Bath that is also a fountain when 
connected to your garden hose 
Constructed of wrought iron and attractively finished in 
green and yellow enamel. Stands 40 inches high. Secure 
from cats. Basin 16 inches in diameter. Lower section is 
pointed and may be placed anywhere in even or uneven 
grounds. Assemb‘ed in two minutes without to 


$620 









Rockies 
$7.00 


mpact carton pt of pre, 


PirdJounte 


THE BIRD-FOUNTE COMPANY, 139 Franklin St., New York 


Sent postpaid in « 


“Br? 


Here for 
Fountain } 
— 


Two Books by a Famous Artist-Gardener 


BEEBE WILDER 


LOUISE 





Pleasures and Problems 


of a Rock Garden 


Mrs. Wilder combines the enthu- 
siasm of a devotee and the knowl- 


} 
i 


edge of an expert 1n relating het 
venturesome experiments while 
fashioning a rock-garden—a thnill- 
ng ¢ sod 1 ploneer gal 

BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRAT VITH 
FULL~PAC I RAI DI 





Adventures in My Gar- 
den and Rock Garden 


“In a new garden one cannot 
fail to meet with adventure,” 
Says Mrs. Wilde f. 
results of her enterprise in plant- 
ing wild flowers should interest 


The unusual 


every gardener in search of some- 


thing new. 


TWENTY - EIGHT ILLUSTRATIONS 


Pn 
$5.00 
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Native Lilies 


will bring the loveliness 
of the Mountains to all 
Gardens of America 


F ALL the lilies of the field those 

Native Lilies of the Carolina 
Mountains are the loveliest. Colorful, 
fragrant, hardy, blooming freely, 
they are indispensable to the know- 
ing gardener. 


Lilium Carolinianun. Orange- 
red flowers, on stems 3 to 4 feet high. 
L. Grayi. Deep reddish flowers, 
spotted orange inside. Height 2 to 
4 feet. 

L. Superbum (American Turks- 
cap). Orange, with dark purple 
spots on outside. Exceedingly free 
bloomer. Height 3 to 6 feet. 


Five first-si 3 f eac - 
rive rst cise Bulbs of each $4.75 


Fifteen bulbs in all, delivered 


+ 7 
Native Perennials 
(Nursery-grown) 

In my two nurseries (one in the moun- 
tains, the other in the valley) condi- 
tions are ideal for growing native peren- 
nials—Asclepias, Cimicifuga, Clintonia, 
Closed Gentians, Hepatica, Blood-root, 
Violas in variety, Trilliums, and many 
other plants that are both 

rare and beautiful. 


A New Catalogue featuring this 
desirable native planting mate- 
rial is now ready. Copies have been 
mailed to all my customers. I shall be 
pleased to send a copy to all others in- 
terested in native lilies, perennials, 
shrubs, and trees. 


POSTOFFICE BOX 7 


Ashford, No.Car 
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CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc.) 


It Is Now Time 


To begin to plan for your fall 


Our catalog will describe the many 
EXCELLENT EVERGREENS— 
RHODODENDRONS—AZALEAS 
—ORNAMENTAL SHADE 
TREES— 
and VINES—all well adapted to our 
rugged New England climate. 


we have many WONDER- | 
FUL PEONIES and IRIS—HARDY 


FLOWERING SHRUBS 








GARDEN PERENNIALS for all 


May we help you. 


Not Open Sundays Massachusetts 

















Gorgeous Springtime Blooms 
Se 


Free Catalog—On ir new cata- 
log, in full colors, p $ 
a_ great variety of Tulips, 
Nar » Hyaci nths, Crocus, 
esate , as es, etc. A help- 
ful ¢ ide to gardening free. 


Write topvay/ 


‘Pedigreed Bulbs 
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SHUMWAYS = =f 


If you want a beautiful springtime garden, 
plant bulbs this fall. Shumway’s “Pedi- ae ~ 
greed” Bulbs are imported direct from ly \ 

Holland; guaranteed largest sizes, first 
quality. You can’t fail to produce tulips of 
gorgeous beauty. Make your selections 
today at our low prices. Delivery charges 
prepaid anywhere in the United States. 


Superfine Mixture—Largest Size Bulbs 
100 Darwin Tulips . ... 17 Varieties eked $ 


100 Breeder Tulips . . ae - weer ; O0 
100 Cottage Tulips .... 12 “ 3.75 
100 Early Single Tulips 12 a 3.85 
100 Early Double Tulips . . 12 “ ..... 3.85 
100 Parrot Tulips ..... 5 wo 3.75 
100 Crocus (14%4” dia.) menage 3.00 
100 Hyacinths ...... ee 13.75 
100 Crocus (14”—2” dia.) aaa, 3.75 
100 Narcissi, U.S.Grown . . 5 a 8.75 
50 Bulbs at the 100 rate. 





Extra Special—12 Louis XIV Breeder Tulips, Pur- 
ple, Gold Margin, 90c; Vien $3.50; 100 for $6.25 


All varieties grow 2 to 3 feet tall. Giant bloom. 


100 Princess Elizabeth Rose Pink .................. $ 4.75 
100 Baronne Tonnaye Vivid Pink _................ 25 
100 Bartigon Carmine Crimson 25 
100 Clara Butt Salmon Pink .............. 25 
100 La Tulipe Noire Nearly Black ..... 00 
100 Valentine a 00 
100 Scarlet Beauty I 00 
100 Inglescombe Yellow Yellow ........................ 25 
100 Golden Bronze Name desc ribes it 75 
100 Farncombe Sanders Rose Scarlet .............. 50 
100 Rev. Ewbank Lilac-blue base 50 
100 Cardinal Manning Rosy Violet ............ 5 75 
100 Dream Delicate Lilac ........ 75 
100 Pride of Haarlem Carmine Rose ........ ms 25 
100 Mme. Krelage Lilac Rose ........ 25 
1500 bulbs—100 of each een 





750 bulbs— 50 of each 
375 bulbs— 25 ofeach . 
R. H. SHUMWAY, Seedsman 
119 So. First St. Established 1870 Rockford, Ill. 
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Opportunity 


Seldom repeats itself, but if by 
any chance you failed to buy 
Schling Quality Bulbs at our im- 
port prices of May and June, you 
will be glad to learn that we still 
can offer a limited number of 
the collections listed below dur- 
ing the months of July and August 
only, at prices far below those that 
will obtain later. Send for our 
Special Bulb List. 
(NOTE—these are all top size, first quality 
bulbs in collections of named varieties 
not mixed. Plant each variety separately 
and learn to appreciate its individual 
charm and beauty.) (Collections in units 
of too only—our selection of varieties.) 
100 Single Early Tulips in ro named 
varieties Se 
Doubie Early Tulips in to 
named varieties 6.50 
*100 Darwin Tulips in 10 named va- 
rieties. Immense flowers on stems 
24 feet tall. 5.00 
100 Cottage Tulips in 10 named va- 
rieties. The Tulips of Grand 
mother’s Garden 5.50 
100 Breeder or Art Tulips in 5 rare 
named varieties. In form like 
Darwins, wonderful pastel shatles 7. 
100 Grape Hyacinths. Heavenly blue 
—Delightful in the Border or 
Rockery 
100 Daffodils for naturalizing 
100 Glory of the Snow, blue (Chi- 
onodoxa.) Loveliest and earliest 
Spring Syaer for naturalizing 3 
100 Poet's Narcissi j 9 
100 Crocus, in 4 colors 5 


es 


Total Value $58.50 
4 The above 
Special Offer collection $50: 00 
of 1000 choice bulbs 
*Bloom in May and June. All 1 eat bloom in 


April and May-—the crocus earliest of all, as 
soon as the snow melts, 


Two Very Special Bulb Offers 
100 DARWIN TULIPS $3 


-- for only - - 

Choicest, first-class bulbs, sure to bloom 
Special Mixture made up especially for us 
from ten of the finest named varieties 
not at all the ordinary field-grown mix- 
ture usually sold 

A $6.00 value for only $3.50, or if 
you prefer, 50 bulbs for $2.00 


The Heralds of Spring 


200 of these pe A Spring 
my 25 each 

the following $6 6” 
8 anil varieties for 
Snowdrops (single); Glory of the Snow 
(Blue); Heavenly Blue Grape Hyacinth 
Blue Squills (Scilia sibirica); Blue Bells 
(Scilla campanulata); White Blue Bells, 
Wood Hyscinths (Scilla Nutans); Winter 
Aconites 

















Madonna Lilies 
To Glorify Your June Garden 
Lovely with Delphiniums 
We offer here a limited quantity of extremely 
large, picked bulbs to those who wish unusual 
results 10 to 15 magnificent blooms on stalke 4 
to 5 feet tall may be expeeted. Delay may 
mean ee —Order NOW 


Special, Picked Bulbs 
7Se each, $7.50 a dozen 
R r Mammoth Bulbs 
50c each, $4.50 a dozen, $35.00 per 100 


Schlings Bulbs 


Madison Ave., at 58th St. 
York Ci 
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S WE were going to press, the 
foreign mail brought me a let- 
ter from’ my colleague, the 

itor of Country Life (who has been 
traveling abroad) describing his visit to 
the Royal Horticultural Society's ex- 
hibition at Chelsea, which I feel is so 
interesting that it is printed here for the 
benefit of my readers. 

Incidentally, thisawakens memories on 
my part; for well do I remember the 
first of these big London shows (held in 
the Inner Temple gardens on the Thames 
Embankment). That was a generation 
ago. My father was the manager, and I 
was “covering” it for the Gardeners’ 


Chronicle.—L. B. 


A FLORAL PILGRIMAGE 


HATEVER you do, you must see the 

WwW summer exhibition of the Royal 

Horticultural Society at Chelsea,” said 

Frank Galsworthy, the artist, as we sat 

in his lovely garden in Surrey at the tea 
table. 

“Impossible, alas,” we replied, “‘ we're 
leaving England and going by air to 
Holland to-morrow.” 

But an unexpected delay occurred the 
next day and so, recalling our friend's 
advice, we set out for the Royal Hospital 
at Chelsea, in the grounds of which the 
show was held. Had we known what we 
would have missed by not seeing the 
exhibit, Holland, or any other country 
for that matter, would have been put 
aside. For sheer gorgeousness and beauty, 
nothing, we believe, cam quite exceed this 
display. In the first place, it is held largely 
out of doors and in great tents; and in the 


second place, such a vast amount of 


space is given to the exhibits that all 
are assured of proper display. The Flower 
Shows in New York, Chicago, Cleveland, 
and other cities, suffered greatly from 
lack of proper space and, indeed, any 
one of these shows, delightful and lovely 
as it is, is but a Lilliputian affair com- 
pared to the Royal Horticultural So- 
ciety’s display. 


RAVELING on a train anywhere in Eng- 
land, one realizes that England is par 
excellence a nation of true flower lovers. 
Every littlecottage, no matter how small, 


has its complementary garden full of 


bright bloom; no backyard is too small 
to contain a wee garden of flowers, while, 


of course, the great private gardens of 
England are world famous. 

We were further impressed by the 
Britisher’s love for gardens at the flower 
show. The grounds were simply black 
with humanity 


there must have been 





[ AnGos—] 


between five and ten thousand visitors 
the day we were there, and they repre- 
sented all classes and conditions—a 
veritable cross section of the British 
public. Toppers (high hats) and cutaway 
coats there were galore. Gray top hats 
and morning coats—more fitting for 
Ascot it would seem—were also present; 
but the great majority of the enthusiasts 
were plainly of the common people. And 
this is rather extraordinary for the en- 
trance fee is not small—ten shillings, 
which is about $2.50. How many Ameri- 
cans would pay this price to see a flower 


show at home without grumbling? Of 


course, many of the visitors were mem- 
bers of the Society and so were entitled 
to free entry, but membership in the 
Society entails annual dues. Anyway, 
entrance fee or not, the crowds poured in 
the livelong day while the sun poured 
down from a cloudless sky. In fact, the 
show is evidently a gala event in London. 


ANY of the exhibits were housed in 
tents—enormous ones, even big- 
ger than the “big top” tents that house 


the Barnum and Bailey circus. Impossible 
to describe the beauty they enclosed. 


Every inch of the canvas side walls of 
the tents was covered with some form of 


flowers: such color combinations and 
such blooms that not even an artist 
no, not even Frank Galsworthy himself, 


who is our idea of what a limner of 


flowers should be—could ever do justice 
to the scene. Every color of the rainbow, 
every shade known to man was there, 
and so skillfully arranged that there were 
no violent color contrasts. There were 
some shades that we honestly never 
knew existed, and certainly many flow- 
ers we had never seen before. When it 
was a question of color, the Tulips were 
perhaps the most gorgeous of all. One 
almost needed smoked glasses to appreci- 
ate them! The Iris display was magnifi- 
cent, and there were Begonias of a deep 
red as large as a man’s hat, as well as 
giant Sweet-peas and gargantuan straw- 
berries that looked like plums—truly 
enormous! In fact, we began to feel that, 
like Alice in Wonderland, we must have 
taken some sort of a pill that made us see 
everything twice its normal size. But 
fortunately for us, just as this discon- 
certing notion was taking root, we turned 
about and came upon the display of min- 
iature gardens and Alpine flowers—and 
we dropped from Gargantua to Lilliput. 

The Roses had an entire tent to them- 
selves as did the Orchids. We must con- 
fess that the showing of the former disap- 


pointed us somewhat. All in all, the Rose 


is almost our favorite flower. To us it is 
well nigh perfect. The Rose combines 
beauty of form and color with exquisite 
odor, and its only drawback perhaps, is 
the difficulty of growing it. Nevertheless, 
we were disappointed at the display. 
Too many of the climbing type, and not 
enough of the ordinary—old-fashioned, 
if you will—but exquisite bush! 

But if we were disappointed in the 
display in the rose tent, we were any- 
thing but disappointed in the Orchid 
exhibit. It was truly magnificent. There 
must have been thousands of varieties. 
Exquisite and exotic, of rare and unusual 
coloring, one could have spent the entire 
day studying the different varieties. One 
picture comes to our mind. A rare Orchid, 
greenish-yellow in color, with two long 
streamers drooping gracefully on either 
side, was the object of much interest and 
favorable comment. As we approached it, 
a gentleman, immaculate in high silk 
hat, white waistcoat, white spats, carry- 
ing yellow gloves and wearing a monocle, 
approached and, bending over the rail, 
became lost in studying the rare bloom. 
If ever there were two precious hothouse 
products, here they were. What a lost 
chance for some cartoonist! 


UTSIDE the tents were the exhibits of 
O rock and formal gardens. Both were 
magnificently executed but we have al- 
ways preferred a rock toa formal garden, 
and we like to think that our taste was 
justified in this instance. What it must 
have cost to move the tons of rock that 
went into the making of these rockeries 
and how many weeks of painstaking 
labor it must have involved, almost 
passeth understanding. And the ex- 
hibit lasts but a few days! 

Oddly enough, the garden that at- 
tracted the most attention was an 
American garden exhibited by an 
American lady. It was the celebrated 
Cactus garden of Mrs. Sherman Hoyt 
that had been seen in Boston at the 
spring show. It was beautifully shown 
at Chelsea, however, three long tables 
being devoted to the display. All day 
long hundreds of people surged about 
it to get a view of the novelty, and the 
crowd stood four and five deep before 
it, necessitating a special reserve force 
of six or seven “‘bobbies”’ to hold back 
the crowd. 

We can only urge anyone who con- 
plan the visit for that time in May 
when the Royal Horticultural Society 
holds its “‘Chelsea Show.” 

R. T. TOWNSEND. 


templates journeying to England, to 
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“The Days 
of Glory” 


You remember that line 

of the Marseillaise— 

“the days of glory have 

arrived’’. They have 

been here since Mid- 
May—days of wondrous glory in 
our Star Rose Gardens. 


Star Roses 


tag says 504] 











And what intensely interested 
crowds of visitors have come, 
from the north and the south and 
west and from Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, of course—often bus 
loads at a time but never too 
many to crowd the gardens. It’s a 
pleasuretoseethemmovingquietly 
from one rose to another noting 
especial preferences. Some come 
each year and some several times 
a season. Heads of agricultural 
colleges and schools of horticul- 
ture bring their classes here to see 
and learn. Eminent members of 
leading horticultural societies and 
garden clubs count it a treat to 
share in the garden’s riot of beauty 
—to see the vast range of choicest 
varieties here on display. 


Mme. Gregoire Staechelin, the Catalan 
beauty with the schoolgirl complexion, 
started it all with first blooms around 
May 18th, and for several weeks has 
been a marvelous sight. Staechelin is a 
genuine climber, with giant-like growth. 
The plant is evenly covered from base 
to top, and each bud a work of art, often 
three, sometimes four, to a stem. They 
open slowly, one after another. They 
are long-lasting as cut flowers. Every 
bloom is perfect, usually 4 inches, some- 
times 5 inches, across. There are no culls 
or misformed buds. The color is fast and 
very little affected by either sun or rain. 
And, joy of joys, the perfume is exquisite. 
St-echelin blooms but once a year but 





The new yellow rose, Mrs. Pierre S.du Pont, 
blooms almost continuously. As the petals of 
one bloom fall, a new bud comes. Recently 
Mrs. du Pont came to Star Gardens with a 
party of her friends to see her name-sake 
rose. Needless to say the y were all delighted. 


Madame Gregoire Staechelin 


the period is unusually long, and in the 
late summer this marvelous climber has a 
renewed attraction in the multitude of 
colored seed pods like “‘seckel pears” 
which gradually turn to a deep orange. 
w 

Mari Dot has a “uniqueness” all its 
own—both in color and form. Deep 
apricot, or even orange in the bud, it 
opens slowly into a well-formed bloom 
with delicate perfume. The bloom even- 
tually turns to a fresh Dresden pink—a 
lasting flower, “‘good to the last petal’. 
The plant is of a spreading habit, the 
ideal form for a bedder. 

as oS * 
Director Rubio, another rose from 
Spain, is the twin of Mari Dot, both 
coming from the same cross—Frau 
Karl Druschki, Mme. Edouard Herriot 
and J. C. N. Forestier. Director Rubio is, 
as you may know, Director of Public 
Parks for Barcelona—a critical con- 
noisseur of roses. The color is in a class 
by itself—cerise pink lightened with 
mauve, solid without shadings. The petals 
are deeply cut and feathery, re- 
minding one of a swan with its 
feathers ruffled by the breeze. 
Deliciously scented. 


The two most pictorial roses of 
the day are, perhaps, Li Bures 





and Mrs. G. A. Van Rossem. Spectacu- 
lar colors — wonderful! 

Li Bures has an intense reddish maroon 
bud, opening to a semi-double bloom, 
with 15 to 18 petals of the most vivid 
and astonishing range of colors from yel- 
low to purplish red. Very fragrant. The 
foliage is of the holly type, and, in itself, 
ornamental. 

Mrs. G. A. Van Rossem is a very vig- 
orous variety. The color of the bud and 
of the open bloom is of the deepest orange. 
The open bloom has a tuft of petaloids 
which give the bloom an informal appear- 
ance, cheery and friendly. 


“2 = 


“The most medalled rose” is Mrs. Pierre 
S. du Pont, a rose that has come to 
stay. Dedicated to a lovely American, 
this rose is of French origin, discovered 
while still unnamed (No. 1277), by our 
Mr. Nicolas on his 1925 European trip. 
The originator, Ch. Mallerin, took seven 
years to perfect this glorious bloom, and 
the Star Rose Gardens have tested it for 
four seasons, under the most trying con- 
ditions. It is a yellow rose with 

a long pointed bud, deep gold- 

yellow, slowly unrolling into a 

fair size semi-double rose of 

Madame Butterfly petalage at 

its best. The color is more per- 

2) manent than most other yellow 
roses. The plant is an up- 


And just this little note—it won’t be long now before 
the “Fall Guide to Good Roses” will be ready. If 


your name isn’t on our re 


‘gular mailing list, drop us 


a card now and ask us to put you down for one of 
the first Guides. You will enjoy it—indeed, we 
think it will be one of the most interesting rose 


catalogs ever issued. 


THE CONARD-PYLE COMPANY 
Star ‘Rose Growers 


Robert Pyle, President 


Box 24 West Grove, Pa. 


right grower with long stems for cutting. 
It is a prolific producer, and, is very 
resistant to black spot. 


* *x* 


Our enthusiasm for Chas. P. Kilham has 
grown steadily. The color tones are not 
unlike Mme. Edouard Herriot, but 
the flower is more finished, with long 
stems for cutting. 


= & @ 


One of the smilingest roses ever known, 
truly a good humored rose, is the Joy- 
ous Cavalier—named for the famous paint- 
ing in the British Museum. It is no end 
cheery, this Joyous Cavalier. It is a tall 
grower and it insists on bringing flower 
after flower on long stems, wiry but firm. 
The blooms are of a brilliant scarlet ton- 
ing to crimson, with a white tinge at the 
base. As cut flowers they last unusually 
well. To the garden, the Joyous Cavalier 
gives an almost continuous splash of col- 
orful brilliance. 


* * * 


All these beauties, and many, many 
others, are on display in the Star Rose 
Gardens, to which you have been, and 
are again, cordially invited. There’s yet 
much to see—much! Come any time. 


x &e 


And now is a good time to order “Star” 
Roses for fall planting. Mme. Gregoire 
Staechelin is only $2.50—four for $9— 
for strong, field-grown plants. 

Mari Dot is $8. Director Rubio is 
$5. Those two spectacular roses—Li 
Bures and Mrs. G. A. Van Rossem—are 
$3 each. Mrs. Pierre S. du Pont is a $5 
rose; and Chas. P. Kilham $2. Joyous 
Cavalier—smilingest of the roses—is $3. 

Orders received now will, of course, be 
filled in order when the proper planting 
time comes in the fall. 


* ve 


The Robert C. Wright gold medal of the 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society for 
the finest amateur rose, was awarded to a 
perfect specimen of Mari Dot, at the 
annual rose show, June 12th, 1929, of the 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society at 
Philadelphia. 





Here is a vigorous and spectacular rose— 
Mrs. G. A. Van Rossem—deep spectacular 
orange. There is nothing else like u anywhere. 
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In gardening a date can only be approximated. 
Generally the latitude of forty degrees at sea 
level and a normal season is taken as standard. 
Roughly, the season advances or recedes fifteen 
miles a day, thus Albany would be about ten days 
later than New York (which is latitude 42). 


NORTH 


The Flower Garden. Perennials sown in May will soon be 
large enough to transplant. Let them get rooted in their 
permanent places before cold weather sets in. 

Divide Pyrethrums and Primroses. Plant Madonna Lilies. 

Lift and divide perennial Poppies. Stake perennial Asters. 

Continue to disbud Dahlias for large blossoms. 

Sow Pansies, Forget-me-nots, and Bellis (English Daisy). 

Chrysanthemums, Dahlias, Hydrangeas, etc., should have a 
dose of liquid manure. Spray Chrysanthemums. 

Get the most out of your annuals. Pick them as they develop. 

Fertilize Rose bushes with 
bone meal and Phlox with 
sheep manure. 


CUTTING THE GARDEN FLOWERS 


The latitude of Philadelphia is a week earlier. 
Also allow tour days for eac h degree of latitude, 
for each five degrees of longitude, and for each 
400 feet of altitude. Latitude 40 approximates a 
line through Philadelphia, Pa.; Columbus, Ohio; 
Richmond, Ind.; Quincy, Ill., Denver, Colo. 


SOUTH 


The Flower Garden. This is the best month to move Oriental 
Poppies. Do it before the fall rains start. 

Plant Lilium candidum early this month if you didn’t do it 
in July. Order Peonies for September planting. Gather Ever- 
lastings for winter bouquets. Repot Cyclamen late this month. 

Repot Oxalis and prepare them for a new season of blossom. 

While the blooming season is on in all its glory don’t let 
Calendulas and Gaillardias go to seed. 

Continue sowing seeds of Delphiniums, Iris, Hardy Phlox, 
Hollyhocks, Pinks, and Sweet William as seeds ripen. 

Dig up and divide Iris 
clumps and reset them if 
you failed to do so last 


Cut Phlox down to ground 
after blossoming. 

Goldenglow will 
again if cut back now. 

Cuttings of bedding plants 
may be taken now. 

Pot Freesia and Bouvardia. 


bloss« ym 


Takecuttings of Poinsettias. 
Roses need care every week. 
The Vegetable Garden. Sow 
seeds of short season 
vegetables Bush 
Beans, Spinach, Corn 
Salad, Cucumbers, Rad- 
ishes, Turnips, Lettuce, 
Kale and Endive. 
Complete sowings of Tur- 
nips by August 20. Globe- 
shaped Turnips must be 


Peas, 


sown early, the flat va- 
rieties later in the month. 

Thin out foliage of Toma- 
toes planted late. 

Keep soil well tilled for 
good Cabbage growth. 
Pinch back Lima and Pole 

Beans when they over- 
top their supports. 
Blanch early Celery. 
Spray Potatoes with bor- 
deaux mixture. 


Watch for cabbage slugs; spray with arsenate of lead. 











ANY flower lovers complain that they are unable 

to keep blossoms fresh in vases for more than a day. 

Flowers must be cut at the proper stage of their devel- 

opment. It is obvious that we must not cut them when 

in bud, with the exception perhaps of Gladiolus, which 

may be cut after the first bud has opened. The general 
rule is to cut them when the buds begin to open. 

The safest rule, too, is to cut flowers in the early morn- 
ing or in the evening, not in midday, when the sun is 
shining down on them brightly. 

Use a sharp knife to pluck the blossoms, and plunge 
them immediately into water. Wherever possible, take a 
pail or vase into the garden with you. Dip .the stems 
deeply into the water. 

After a few hours arrange them in vases, and keep the 
vases in as cool and as humid a room as possible. The 
vase should be wide at the top. Keep out of the sun. 

Change the water every night, cutting the bottoms 
of the stems with a slanting stroke and removing about 
an inch of the stems. If you have some charcoal, drop a 
little into the water. A few drops of formalin will serve if 
no charcoal is available. 

Where leaves form near the bottom of the stem, re- 
move them, as they spoil the water. 

There is an old belief that salt dropped into the water 
keeps flowers alive longer, but I have found that is not 
true—charcoal is a much surer sustainer of life. 

Don’t be afraid to cut the blossoms. They will grow 
again. The old axiom is true, that the more you cut, the 
more you have. 


Misce laneou 











month. Plant new kinds 
for next year. 

Sow Zinnias, Cockscomb, 
Portulaca, and Balsam. 
Start all annuals and 
perennials in boxes for 
spring bloom. Pot up cut- 
tings. 

Set out Camellias. 

Start Coleus cuttings now 
if you didn’t do so last 
month. Start Hibiscus. 

Start Althaea, 
Calamintha, and Bego- 


Jasmine, 


nias. 

Plant Sweet-Peas for Yule- 
tide blossom. Give plants 
plenty of sun. 

Give Hydrangeas, Ferns, 
Lilies, and Iris some leaf- 
mold. 

Fertilize Rose bushes. 

The Vegetable Garden. Stake 
all Tomatoes which have 
not yet been attended to. 

Harvest vegetables as they 
ripen. There is still time 
for planting vegetables 
for another crop. 

Keep vegetable garden well 


cultivated. 


Spade deeply. Fertilize ey ergereens. 


Top dressing of fertilizer will help Parsnips and Swiss Chard. 

Sow Parsley for spring use. Transplant old plants to frames. 

Bone meal will help the Asparagus bed. 

Pinch tops of vines-—Squash, Tomato, Pumpkin, etc. 

Miscellaneous. Order evergreens for delivery about the fif- 
teenth. 

Lift, divide, and replant Iris. 

Codling moth will gain headway unless sprayed. 

Don't let the lawn get weedy. Mow it regularly. 

Cherries, Peaches, etc., can now be budded. 

Layer tips of Black Raspberries. Make new Strawberry beds. 

Let sun get at Grapes, by removing some leaves. 

Spray Peach trees with bordeaux mixture after fruit is 
picked. 


Sow new lawns. Prune shade trees. 


Get cutting boxes and beds in shape for use late this month 
and next month. 


Turn under old plants, getting ready for September planting. 
THE WEST COAST 


Sow hardy pe rennials and most biennials tor spring flowering. 

Sow Cineraria, Primula, Coreopsis, Schizanthus, and Del- 
phinium. Sow seeds of Anchusa. 

Open Rose trenches and soak the plants. 

Take cuttings of Rose bushes from wood that 1s semi-ripe. 

Plant Freesia bulbs. 

Stake Chrysanthemums and disbud them. 

Keep Gladiolus well watered, but don’t let foliage get too wet. 

Plant Lilium candidum. Start other Lilies, too. 


Cut back Dahlias. Water Viok 


ts and get rid of runners. 
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Caprice. 
cts. each. 
Rich canary yellow; falls lilac, 








~and now, altogether ~ 


Let’s Plant IRIS! 


The colorful Iris pictures which June and July created 
in our nursery have passed out and the plants have ex- 


perienced their annual ‘“‘growing pains.” 


They must 


be divided to be able to expand and we are willing 
to divide with you, at rates that should cause you 


to plant liberally. 
satisfactory all-round garden plants. 


We consider Iris one of the most 
No flowers 


are showier, while the bluish green foliage is very 
ornamental throughout Summer and Fall. 


Tall Bearded Iris 


= 


Iris 


for dry, well-drained soils 


These are easily the most frugal guests in the garden. 
. £ 


They 


do well even in poor soil and revel in average garden soil of a 


loose, loamy nature. 


While they love full exposure to the sun, 


they thrive equally well in semi-shaded borders. The varieties 
offered below are outstanding leaders in their respective classes: 


Aleazar. Light 
bluish violet with 
brilliant purple 
falls. 25 cts. each. 
Rosy red falls. 25 


mar- 


Shallow gray marked with white, 
Fiery opalescent, falls old gold edged 


delicately bordered soft blue. 


Darius. 
gined white. 25 cts. each. 
Dorothea. 
tinged lilac. 25 cts. each. 
2 Eldorado. 
Iris in Masses are truly with purple. 25 cts. each 
Gorge Fairy. White, 
8 — Fragrant. 25 cts. each. 


Some varieties are so preeminently suit- 
able for bedding that we grow them in 
larger quantities than the rest. About 
ten varieties may be had in lots of 100 
to 500 at $10 per 100. Not less than 25 
of a variety at this rate. A choice 
mixture of German Iris at $5 per 100 
should be of interest to quantity users. 


Loreley. 
bordered with cream. 


Madame Chereau. 
of clear blue. 


variety. 


Light yellow with falls of ultramarine 
25 cts. each. 

White frilled with border 
25 cts. each. 

Reduced prices for quantity orders: 
varieties at l5e each for 3 to 24 plants and 10c each for 25 or more of a 
On all orders for Iris of $10 to $25 we will allow a discount of 15%. 


Japanese Iris Love Moisture 


They also love a warm sunny situation and if, early in the season and while the flow- 

ers are forming, they are watered freely, magnificent specimen flowers 8 to 10 inches 

in diameter will result. We offer a collection of finest Japanese introductions of which 

those named below are of outstanding merit. Ordering by number is sufficient. 

3. Betty Je an Childs. Single. White, faintly splashed with ore hid. 60 cts.;3 
or more at 55 cts. each 

5. Koko-No-Iro. Double 
$2. per 10; $15. per 100 

10. Datedogus. Single. Claret red with orange blotches and blue halo. 50 
cts.; 3 or more 45 cts. each 

15. Gekka-No-Nami. Double. (Syn. 
blotches. 50 cts.: 3 or more 45 cts. each. 

54. Sufo-No-Koi. Double. Blotched and speckled blue and white. 
Or more 35 cts. each 

56. Kumo-No-Obi. 


more 35 cts. each 


Deep purple suffused with violet. 25 cts. each; 


Pure white, yellowish 


Gold Bound) 
10 cts.; 3 


Double. Sky blue petals lined with white. 40 cts.; 3 or 

58. Nomo-opi-notaki. Double Bright crimson; white halo surrounding yel 
low blotches. 40 cts. each; 3 or more at ! 

71. Pyramid. Double. Dark violet-blue slightly veined white. 
ing 25 cts.: 3o0r more at 20 cts.: $15 per 100. 


5 ets. each. 
Late bloom- 


74. Pink Progress. Single. Ashy gray-lavender; clear blue halo. 40 cts.; 3 or 
more at 35 cts. each 
7 Single. Deep sky blue, veined white. 40 cts.; 3 or more at 35 


5. Kamata. 
ets. each 

76. Mirage. 
30 cts 


Single. Light pink suffused with light blue toward the center 
}or more at 25 cts. each. 


80. Alida Lovett. Double. Heavily veined lavender-blue on white ground 
75 cts.; 3 for $2.00 

98. Totty’s True Blue. Double. Dark violet-blue. 60 cts.; 3 or more at 55 
cts. each 

100. Ruffled Monster. Double Deep piakich plum, veined white surround 
ing yellow blotch. 60 cts. each; 3 for $1.5¢ 


Net price of Mixture: $1.50 per 10; $10 per 100 


For complete list of varieties of Iris and Peonies, kindly consult 
our catalog, a copy of which will gladly be mailed free on request. 


OSEDALE )\JURSERI 


‘Outfitters for the the Home » Grounds” S 


G. HARRIS, Owner Box A larrytown, New York 











Of unexcelled stateliness: 








Mary Garden. Pale yellow flushed pale laven- 
der, with falls creamy white dotted and veined 
maroon. 25 cts.; 3 for 50 cts.; 10 for $1.50. 
Monsignor. Rich violet, falls purple crimson 
with lighter margin. Very late. 25 cts. 
Pallida Juniata. Clear blue. Tallest of all. 
Fragrant. 25 cts.; 3 for 60 cts.; 10 for $1.50. 
Parisiana. Deep lavender with white falls tinted 
lavender. 25 cts.; 3 for 60 cts.; 10 for $1.50. 
Perfection. Light lavender; falls velvety black- 
violet. 25 cts.; 3 for 60 cts.; 10 for $1.50. 
Prosper Laugier. Light bronze red, falls ruby 
purple. 25 cts.; 3 for 60 cts.; 10 for $1.50. 
Quaker Lady. Smoky lavender and yellow ; 


falls midnight blue and old gold. 25 cts.; 3 for 
60 cts.; 10 for $1.50. 
Pallida Speciosa. Dark lavender. Fragrant. 


25 cts.; 3 for 60 cts.; 10 for $1.50. 


We will supply any of the above 


Japanese Iris 


es as 
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‘selected separately. 20 PLANTS $5.00. 








Choice and Rare Irises 
at Exceptional Figures 


ONNOISSEURS 


nize the 


will recog- 
excellence of the 
following varieties and the low 
prices quoted. Most of 
before 


which are 


them 


have never been sold at 


these prices, lower 
than my catalogue prices and 
apply only on orders received this 
month and next in direct response 
to this ad. 





This offering should be of special interest to com- 
mercial growers, as it contains many rare varieties 
at low prices and affords an opportunity to build up a 


high class collection. This is the month to plant them. 
MORNING SPLENDOUR: has received several medals as the finest 
American Iris introduced to date. A gorgeous red toned variety. 
Exquisitely fragrant. $2.75 each, 3 for $7.00 
AMBER: One of the finest new yellows. $3.50 each, 3 for 9.00 
SUSAN BLISS: The finest Orchid-Pink. I paid $18.50 per root for my 
original stock of this variety. $1.75 each, 3 for 4.00 
CANOPUS: A richly colored Dominion seedling $1.50 each, 3 for 3.75 
FRIEDA MOHR: A gigantic pink toned variety with locust fragrance 
$9.00 each, 3 for 20.00 
Peach colored and pep 
$2.75 each, 3 for 7.50 


This variety sold in 


KING KARL: The most orchid-like of all Iris 


pered all over brownish red. Frilled petals 


LADY BYNG: An exquisite soft ageratum-violet 
1923 at $50.00 per root. 9c. each, 3 for 2.00 
MARY GIBSON: A tall lovely soft bronzy blend $2.00 each, 3 for 5.00 
TAJ MAHAL: A fine pure snow white $2.25 each, 3 for 6.00 
STANLEY H. WHITE: Tall, rich buttercup yellow $1.75 each, 3 for 4.50 
AMBASSADEUR: The world’s most popular Iris. Purplish bronze and 
reddish violet blend 75e. each, 3 for 1.75 


MME. GAUDICHAU: The finest, largest 


vit 


richest purple Fragrant 
$1.25 each, 3 for 3.00 


COLLECTION NO. 1 COLLECTION NO. 2 


20 PLANTS in 10 extra choice varie- 
ties of Bearded Iris, all distinctive and 
different from each other, all properly 
labeled, my selection, plants that 
would cost 50c. to $1.50 per plant if 


Assorted, choice Bearded Iris, my se- 
lection, without labels 


25 PLANTS FOR $ 4.00 
50 PLANTS FOR — 6.00 
100 PLANTS FOR 10.00 


COLLECTION NO. 4 
DWARF IRIS 


Especially adapted to the Rock Garden 
each a miniature jewel. They bloom 
just after the crocus. 20 PLANTS, in 
4 choice varieties, my selection, $5.00. 


COLLECTION NO. 5 
EARLY IRIS COLLECTION 


I will furnish 25 Early Blooming Iris, 
in 5 choice varieties, my selection, all 
properly labeled, for $5.00. 


COLLECTION NO. 3 
SIBERIAN IRIS 


Many eminent authorities consider 
these the finest of all Iris. They are 
easy to grow anywhere, in the garden 
or by the waterside and are fine for 
naturalizing. Free fl vering and ex- 
quisite for cut flowers. 10 Emperor 
(the finest purple), 10 Snow Queen 
(the finest white), 10 of another choice 
variety, my selection. TOTAL 30 
PLANTS, all properly labeled, for 
$6.00. 


JAPANESE IRIS COLLECTION 


I have a wonderful collection of these gorgeous beauties, gathered together from 
all sources during the past 20 years. Some are as large as a dinner plate. They 
come in all colors, leche, doubles, selfs, striped and mottled effects. 25 PLANTS, 
my selection, without labels, $6.00. 


Free 64-page Iris Catalogue will be cheerfully sent on request. 


ROBERT WAYMAN 


Box A Bayside, Long Island, N. Y. 
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Keeping Ferns alive as house plants 


Continued from page 587 


foliage forms which, along with the 
compact growth, make them of much 
use in the home 


The varieties come in forms in- 


cluding long fronds with silvery 
stripes down the center, feathery 
fronds, some spidery in appearance 
and others widened and split at the 


ends. There are scarcely any two 
fronds of the same shape, This fern ts 
most useful for small potted plants, 
and ina combination of many ina 
bulb pan Even when they are very 
small, in two-inch pots, these Ferns 
are pretty, an 1 are thus useful at the 
growth. The 
common name bespeaks the use of 
this Fern. 


Another plant much like the Pteris 


different stages of thei 


in use 1S the Blechnum Blechnum 


brasiliense). It is often used in combi 
nation with Pteris to give more variety 
in color. The fronds are dark green, 
somewhat lossy and resemble in 
shape the more dwarf hardy ferns 
The Blechnum also makes a fine in- 
dividual specimen 


The Maidenhai Adiantum and 


varieties needs no duction 
Without doubt, it is one of the most 
graceful and delicate of all terns 
The thin, wiry, black stems or leat 
talks bearing delicately formed pin 
nae win admiration. Fl t nsider 
the Adiantum the first of | terns tor 
bouquet wort 

There is one speci il precaution to 
take in gro thi lant. It tsa 
high humidity and ple ty I water, 
but it does not like t I iter 
standing on the frond mr the will 
soon turn brown and t ft. Be sure 
to keep the foliage drv, but give it 


ill the humidity you car 


A Fern vhi h grows to 


immense 


size is the Cibotium Cibotium 
schiedei). It is more exper e but it 
is worth it for the beauty it ives. 
Its only place is on the inporch or 
in some other light place where it has 
plenty of room to develo; The 
fronds, light green in color often 


reach a length of ten to fifteen feet, 


but that, of course, is afte several 
vears of growth 

WO PLAN that are very common 
‘Tie are not Ferns, although they 
are most generally poken of as such, 
are Aspar igus pl imosus and Aspara 
gus sprenger! They need no introduc 
tion either. A paragus plum sus 1s the 
feathery type, and Asparagus spren 
geri is the varser-leaved kind more 
generally used as a trailing plant for 
porch ind window boxe Plumosus 
ha i climbing habit of rowth and 
I ften used for that purpose S0th 
| i od tor ha ing bas- 
ket 

We cannot give the pla ts the same 
conditior in the house as the florist 

in hi reenhous¢ IO! reen 

houses are built tor pla t owth 
We can howevs row them well in 
the house | vu them ‘ il care 
regarding humidit val irain 
ia and li ht 

Ferns like a fairly humid tuation, 
ind thrive best in a relative humidity 
f 68 to 70 which ts about the erage 
humidity utdoor The ! the 
home i eldom moist h for 
plant of any kind, or eve r human 
comfort. It ts usually too d inless 


humidifiers of some kind are used 
with the heating system. The humid. 


i ‘ 


ity in the house varies with the type | 


of heating system used. Steam heat is 
the driest. If the fronds (leaves) of a 
Fern turn brown at the tips, from a 
seemingly unknown cause, the troy. 


ble can be traced back to low humid. ; 


ity in the room. This can be corrected 
largely by putting pans of water op 
the radiator or register. Many com. 
panies manufacture humidifiers which 
work on the same principle as the 
They are so de 
that they are an architec. 
tural feature in the room, or are 


pan otf water. 


Siz ned 
inconspicuous. 


\ BouT eighty to ninety per cent of 


the failures in growing plants in the 


Ar ee a 





house are due to improper watering, ' 


It is half the battle to keep the plant 
healthy by knowing how and when to 
give it a drink. The simplest rule 
is to water the soil whenever it begins 
to show signs of drying on the surface, 
As long as the soil is moist enough 
in the middle or bottom of the pot, 
where the roots get their nourishment, 
the surface of the soil will remain 
moist. But when the surtace shows 
signs of drying it is because there is 
not enough moisture in the bottom of 
the pot to draw from. No set rule 
can be given. Different conditions 
greatly affect the amount of water 
the sol needs. 

There are two ways to water Ferns. 
Pour the water on the surface of the 
soil, filling the pot to the rim, or subir. 
rigate by placing the pot in a panof 
water so that the water comes almost 
to the rim of the pot. Then take the 
pot out as soon as the surface of the 
soil becomes wet. For the inexper- 
ienced person, the first method is the 
best. It is easy to overwater by 
subirrigation if the pots stay in the 
water too long 

Drainage is as important as water 
ing, for all excess water must have 
a way to get out of the pot. The 
kind of soil used determines to a large 
extent how often to water and how 





~ 


— 


ER 


much drainage to use. Clay soil is | 


very fine in texture and does not af- 
ford good drainage. If the drainage 
hole in the bottom of the pot is 
clogged with soil not much of the 
water will go through it, and the roots 
standing in the saturated soil will 
finally rot and die. This wet condi- 
tion of the soil is termed by the 
florist ‘wet feet.’”’ All of the clay 
pots the florist uses are provided 
with drainage holes, but they are ol 
little or no use if soil is put over them, 
them up. This trouble 


easily overcome by plac ing a prece ol 


< logging 


broken pot, concave side down, ovet 


the hole. Cinders and coarse sand are : 


also good to use for drainage. 
When potted set in 

jardiniéres, they often die from stand- 

ing in water. There is no provision to 


plants are 


carry off the excess water, so it just 
collects there and becomes stagnant 
Put the pot on an inverted saucer 
on a layer of gravel in the bottom 
the jardinitre and there will be ™ 
danger of the plant's getting “wet 
feet.’’ It is best to fill the bottom o 
the fernery in the same manner WI 

about an inch or two of the coars 


material 


— 
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1mid- 
Z| For You Who Seek 
tne | the out-of- the-usual HESE novel things of ours, are by far the | 


believe, that have ever been brought to this coun- 


which | Not just so called novelties. But novel things. Ones only re- try. There’s not a rogue among the lot. Holland, 


s the cently imported by us direct from Europe. Tested for hardiness France and England have all of them made con: 
id i and quality. Interesting new things, they are, that have so 


hitec. | abundantly proven their merit, that we unqualifiedly recom. tributions. Every one, we have proven, will grow , 
r are | mend them for your garden. happily over here. All of them, if planted this 
eee Fall, will bloom for you next season. 


ected choicest collection of rock plants, we frankly 
a For Your Garden 


nt of 
in the 
ering. 
plant 
en to 


And now that we are chatting together, let us 
remind you of our wild Crocus species, Erythron- 
ium, Brodea, Camassia, etc. The wild bulbs you 
have always wanted, but did not know where to 
get them. Suspect no one has anything like the 
number and assortment we have. 


- 


rule 
e Zins 
riace, 
ough 
> pot, 
ment, 
‘main 
shows 


All of which—(and a galaxy of other worth 

whiles besides) — are all in our Fall catalog that’s 
al now just ready. Send for it. Fall is the time to 
+ rule MENTOR, OHIO plant all these desirables. 


itions 
water : Reg.U.S.Pat.Off. E. H. Schultz, Pres. J. J. Grullemans, Sec’y-Treas. 
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= | PETERSON’S 
: PEONIES 


n the 

‘teil You naturally want flowers as soon as possible from the roots you 
thw! || plant this Fall, and to this end we feel not nearly enough emphasis is 
soil is »| placed upon the size and age of roots offered by various growers. 
re d The common theory held by many buying peonies for the first time 
not ia =| 1s that they are obliged to wait at least one or two years 
of the | for flowering results. You most likely will if you buy 
de divisions such as most growers offer... But 

‘= i When you buy a Peterson Root, you are getting one that is grown 
y the 
4 clay : 
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one or two full years in our fields from a division and therefore 
one that is made ready to flower the first Summer. This has 


rvided | been our theory and practice for exactly a quarter of a century 
are 0 |} and we stick to it. 
them, 


ble is | Read the whole story in our annual catalog 
ece Ol 


, over “The Flower Beautiful” 


nd are 
; 


ramen 





the only exclusive Peony catalog published annually for twenty-five 


-¢ Mm > ° ° 
set years. It represents a business unique in the annals of American 
stand ' . : 
Horticulture . In it are honestly described over 1 varieties of the 





on t 
it just 
gnant 


modern Peony with full culrural directions plainly given to insure your 


cer of 


success with this noblest of all hardy garden flowers 
om ot 
be no 


GEORGE H. PETERSON, Inc. 


qT Rose and Peony Specialists 
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“CONSIDER THE LILIES” for Fall Planting 


A RARE LILY GARDEN 
for $5.00 


One good flowering bulb of each of the following handsome 
Oarielies—in a wide range of color—and one copy of our book 
“Consider the Lilies” for $5.00 postpaid 


Auratum Platyphyllum: White, yellow spots 
Bulbiferum: Ycellow-orange tipped red 
Canadense: y ellow, spotted black 
Davuricum: Scarlet flowers dotted black 
Elegans Atrosanguineum: Rich crimson 
Hansoni: Rich golden yellow 
Martagon: Purple blossoms in clusters 
Pardalinum: Bright orange, spotted crimson 
Regale (Regal Lily): White with yellow throat, 
exterior striped pink 
Speciosum Rubrum Melpomene: 
mine on white ground, crimson spots 
Tenuifolium: Clusters of dee p scarlet flowers 
Umbellatum: Deep reddish orange 





Deep car 


LILIUM REGALE 


A total of 12 high grade bulbs and copy of our Lily book for $5.00 postpaid 


Great care and much thought have been given to the selection of the 
lily bulbs offered in this collection and all are of the simplest culture, 
responding readily and generously to the minimum of care 

Further, they will produce an abundance of beautiful blossoms in 
many gorgeous colors. Their blooming season extends over a long 
period and, if left undisturbed, they will increase from year to year 

Our autumn catalogue is brimful of interesting information re lative 
to other Hardy Bulbs for Fall planting. To those interested, a copy 
will be sent—FREE—upon request. 


Glorious Madonna Lilies! 


Flower lovers everywhere proclaim the Madonna (Candidum) lilies as 
the most outstanding feature of the June garden. Plant a dozen bulbs 
as companions to your delphiniums and enjoy the gorgeous combination. 

We offer first quality, blooming size bulbs of the Madonna lily at 
$3.00 per doz. or 4 bulbs postpaid for $1.00. 


‘“‘Consider the Lilies’’ 


— is the title of our book on Lilies. Owing to the tremendous demand] for 
same, a second edition has been necessary and this new edition surpasses its 
predecessor in every way. More cultural information and descriptive mat 
ter has been added. It is illustrated with superb, true-to-life COLORED 
REPRODUCTIONS of these “Garden Aristocrats.” 

This book will be sent FREE with LILY ORDERS amounting to $3.00 


or more or will be sent postpaid to any address upon receipt of $1.00 


W. E. MARSHALL & CO., Inc. 
152 West 23rd Street New York City 





MADONNA LILY 





























Meet Miss Trillium 


They also call her Three-leaved Nightshade, but that’s much 
too prosaic a name for this charming member of the Lily family 
There are several Trilliums but the prettiest of them is T 
grandiflorum shown above. Large white flowers during May 
Just the native to create woodland nooks around the home. 


$1. for 10; $8. per 100 


Mertensia—The Virginia Blue Bell 


is another lovely native that goes particularly well with 
Poeticus type of Daffodils—and blooms at the same time 
tubers ready for shipment during August, hold promise 
flowers of exceptional size 

$1.50 per 10; $12. per 100 


Transportation prepaid east of Mississippi. For 
kindly add 10% of sale price 

The jewels of our native flora offered above constitute 
two of scores of similar gems offered in our catalog Th 

in search of materials for naturalistic gardens will find it to 

open vistas of new garden delights. You are welcome 
a copy for the asking. 
FERN AND 


G I L L E  § T : S FLOWER FARM 


3 Main St., Southwick, Mass. 


At It Half a Century! 
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Plant in clumps, 

They may be all of on 

up of differ ni vari lies 
together 


masses, OF 








drifts. 
kind or made 


that go well 


The fibrous root 
growth found on the 
Siberian and Japa- 
mese va rieties. 
Broken line shows 
depth to plant 











Midsummer among the Irises 


Continued from page 586 


promptly die if 
During the 
spring months they need water in 
liberal quantities, but they cannot 
stand “‘wet feet,’ and after bloom- 


soil, and many 


planted in wet places 


ing time they welcome a season of 
comparative drought and hot sun 
which will bake their roots. 

Use no manure in making ready to 
plant Iris—instead a mixture of bone 
meal, half steamed and half raw, will 
serve nicely. The addition of ground 
limestone, about a half pint to each 
clump, well mixed with the soil will 
be beneficial to most species except 
the Japanese and Siberian. These 
dislike lime. 

Some of the new 
especially sensitive to soil that holds 


varieties are 


moisture. The best plan is to make 
raised beds for them about three or 
four inches above the garden level. 
For this purpose use coarse sandy 
gravel. A hillside location is good, 
and sometimes artificial slopes may 
be constructed. 

It is 
Iris to get them at the right depth. 


important when planting 
The varieties with the thick fleshy 
rhizomes must be planted very shal 
low. Not more than a half inch of 
Their 


natural position is half in and half 


soil should cover the rhizome 


out of the ground, somewhat 


duck sits upon the water. If planted 


as a 


too deeply they frequently rot 

The Japanese varieties should be 
planted with their crowns about two 
inches below the surface. They will 
give the best account of themse! v 
dividing and transplanting I d 
in late August or early Septemb 
Dividing them just after bloom 


as is recommended for the Pall 
Jearded varietie S, enerall, 

in no bloom the followir Che 
Japanese are especially 

the border as they eatl, 

the season of bloom. By, 


selection of varieties our 

enjoy Iris bloom from ea 
spring, when the litt 
three or four inches high make | 
liant carpets ot « lor, 


the last of the Japs fade. 


The Siberian Iris should be treated 


like the Japs when dividing and 
transplanting. However, they will 
thrive without division for ‘much 
longer periods. They are heavy 


blooming and respond well to feeding, 
Bone meal and tankage are the best 
foods. Never use barnyard manure. 
The Siberian Irises lend themselves 
beautifully to planting in borders as 
accent plants. They grow tall, stand 
up well, and bloom luxuriantly. Many 
new and choice varieties have been 
introduced in the past decade. 
Butterfly, Perry’s Blue, Snow Queen, 
and Emperor are outstandingly good. 

The big class among the Iris is the 
Tall Bearded. The old Flag Iris be- 
longs to this class, and every back- 
yard gardener is familiar with the 
root system and how to divide the 
clumps. The best method is to dig 
up the entire lump, shake off the soil, 
and break it apart at its natural joints. 
For ordinary garden planting two or 
three leaf fans may be left together, 
but if you seek to make as many 
divisions as possible, regardless of 
size, it may be broken up into sin- 
gle fans. Each small piece of rhizome 
with a bud starting from it will 
make a plant. The fleshy roots of the 
Bearded Iris to suffer little 
harm trom being out of the ground 
for any time, but the 


Japanese and Siberian varieties, with 


seem 
reasonable 


their fibrous roots, will be better if 
planted at once or heeled in until the 
beds are ready ° 
Unless the 
from some disease the new divisions 
may be planted back in the same bed, 


plants are suffering 


but the soil must be well prepared as 
desc ribed prey iously. Thorough spad- 
ing and pulverizing and the addition 
of bone meal and ground limestone 
will enliven it again. If plants have 
been diseased, the Iris should be set 
in some other place. Fortunately 
there are few diseases that bother the 
Iris. The 
trouble is a disease commonly called 
prevalent in 


cause of 


most frequent 


soit. rot, particularly 
pe orl y drained soils, in wet weather, 
or hot (continued on page 650) 
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» Now we are ready for the Fall planting season. 
» middle of this month until 
arrives, you may easily accomplish whatever planting you 
may have planned to do. 


Remember that by starting your trees, 
now, they will have an opportunity to become established 
and result in being more vigorous and beautiful next year. 





August 
frost 


We begin shipping evergreens in August, perennials in 
September and October and deciduous trees and shrubs 
from the first of October until the ground freezes in 


shrubs or plants 


We would suggest your writing at once for our new 1929 
illustrated catalogue and planting guide. 
mailed you free at once. 


THE BAY STATE NURSERIES 


W. H. WYMAN & SON 


A copy will be 


Massachusetts 

















Preferred on the Estates 
of America and Europe 


This highly-refined, roller- 
type power mower is similar 
in principle to the famous 
Jacobsen Power Putting Green 
Mower. The 24-inch reel cuts 
finer and smoother than any 
hand mower; does the work of 
three or four men with hand 
mowers and puts the real work 
of mowing onto the sturdy 


motor. European gardeners 
prefer it to prominent foreign 
makes. 

Traction is provided by a 
large, hollow rear roller, divid- 
ed at the center and with auto- 
type differential. A reverse 
gear arrangement sharpens the 
knives without removing the 
reel. 


The Jacobsen “Estate’’ 
Power Lawn Mower 


has a record of many years faith- 
ful service. Put your lawn mowing 
on a modern efficiency basis. Have 
smooth, velvety lawns. For lawns 
that are troubled with dat 
and weeds the Jacobsen 


idelions 


4-Acre 


Write for our free catalog—‘‘Lawns 
describing all models. } 


Beautiful,”’ 


Mower with Sickle-bar Clipping 
Attachment will solve the problem. 
Our Jacobsen “Junior” Power 
Mower with 19-in. reel is a quality 
small power mower that will meet 
the needsof moderately large lawns. 


JACOBSEN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Dept. D 


Racine, Wisconsin 


New York Office: 507 W. 56th Street 
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In Search of 
Better Tulips? 


HEN act promptly! Year after year we are con- 

fronted with the sad necessity to turn down 
orders which we would have highly welcomed before 
August 15th, but which we cannot fill in the fall. 
True, we get—from our own nurseries—quite a num- 
ber of the most popular varieties for fall sales and 
shipment from “Tulipdom.” But those wanting un- 
usual varieties (perhaps to compete for Blue Rib- 
bons) will do well to act at once. This will also assure 
you of getting 


“Bulbs in a Class 
All Their Own” 


And speaking of “Blue Ribbons,” our customers have 
become habitual winners of the most coveted prizes at 
the most important flower shows throughout the 
country. The reasons for this are manifold 


Our bulbs are grown and cured by men of skill 
and experience, who handle them with great 
care at digging and cleaning time. After curing 
they are carefully packed in special paper bags 
affording thorough ventilation. 

All our bulbs are packed in buckwheat chaff 
to prevent bruising. No more than 150 bulbs 
are packed in any one bag. Especially designed 
narrow cases prevent dangers of heating in 
transit. And no hands touch bulbs from the 
time they are packed in this fashion to the 
time that the customer entrusts them to 
Mother Earth. 


These are but a few of the reasons why Zandbergen 
Bulbs surpass. For additional facts please get and read 


Our Catalog--Gladly Mailed Free 
“Greetings from Tulipdom” is one of 
the most unique bulb books pub- 
lished. Profusely illustrated from 
photographs secured on our own 
grounds. It offers every worth-while 
variety of Tulips, Hyacinths, etc., as 
well . many novelties obtainable 
only from us. When writing please 
mention American Home. 


ZANDBERGEN BROS., “Tulipdom” 
3 Mill River Road 
Oyster Bay, Long Island, New York 
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Nurseries at Valkenberg, near Leiden, Holland 
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Landscapes and Gardens 


Never become tiresome or monotonous when rare and unusual shrubs, 
evergreens, shade trees and hardy plants replace the more common sorts. 


" 
i t& 


Your attention is invited 
new Dwarf Yew (Taxus cana 
densis stricta) for edging j 
specimens; toa new Arborvitae 
new Alberta Spruce, Spirea 
trichocarpa, Hardy Azal 
Wilson’s Chinese Cotoneaste 


August and early September 
is ideal for setting Evergreens, 
while the time for planting old- 
fashioned hardy garden plants 


follows into October. Flower- 





ing shrubs and trees can be set ond many other interests 
to the time the ground freezes. plants 





Landscapes and Gardens, our handsomely illustrated catalogue will be 3 
guide to a great collection of American and foreign plants and shrubs. A 


book will be mailed on request. Please address Box H-1 


WYMAN’S 


Framingham Nurseries 


FRAMINGHAM~— MASSACHUSETTS 








Trade Mark 


Reg istere d 














WILSON’S O. K. PLANT SPRAY 


NSECTS are now at their most destructive 
stage. Keep them down to a minimum.... 
Spray frequently and thoroughly—particularly on 
the under-side of the leaves—with Wilson’s O.K. 
Plant Spray, the nationally recognized standard 
insecticide. Write us if you cannot obtain 
Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray from your dealer. 


Recommended by the Officers of The Garden Club of America 


1 quart $1.00 1 gallon $3.00 5 gallons $12.00 10 gallons $20.00 


Wilson's WEED KILLER is the answer to those obnoxious weeds, poison 
ivy.ete. . . . simply dilute with water and sprinkle 1 gallon $2.00, 
5 gallons $8.00. And then there is Wilson’s RHODY-LIFE, a wonderful 
soil stimulant (not a fertilizer) for making the soil acid or ideal for grow 
ing Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Laurels, Pines, Spruce, Blueberries, and other 
acid-loving plants. Wilson’s RHODY-LIFE may be applied at any time 
of the year 100 pounds $5.00, 1000 pounds $45.00, 2000 pounds $85.00 





“Insects and Their Control™ is the title of a 
Wilson illustrating the various insects anc 
and trees, with directions for their con 
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Midsummer among the Irises 


Continued from page 648 


humid Neglected 
that have become too cro 
more likely to suffer 
When 


planted in 


seasons é lumps 
waded are 
from the at- 

every three 


tacks divided 


years and well drained 
soils at the proper depth there will be 
little trouble with 

The only other Iris difficulty of any 
importance is the iris borer. A moth 
lay S eggs On or near the plants in the 
fall; these hatch out in the spring, 
and the little worm or borer digs into 


the leaf stalk and slowl, eats its 


most varieties. 


way down to the root. During the 
blooming season a keen eye will 
generally detect most of them as dark 
in the Pinching the 
spot between the thumb and finger 


will promptly end the bore: If this 


spots leay es. 


insect is not checked, it will eat its 
way down to the rhizome, growing all 
the time till it is an inch or two long 
and eventually, eating out the inside 
of the rhizome, will kill the plant. 
Frequent division, efficient an 1 clean 
cultivation, together with the removal 
and burning of all foliage in the late 
fall will keep this pest under control. 


The arrangement oft Iris in the 


borders will depend upon the pace 
available and the number of plants. 
In the ordinary hardy bordet ill 
straight lines should be avoided. 
Groups and masses will give the best 
effects. There are wonderful opportu- 


nities tor color combinations, using the 


different varieties of Iris with each 


other and combining Iris with peren 
nials and shrubs. Better work these 
out to your own taste: but you will 
find many suggestions along this line 


in the books about the Iris that are 
to-day The little 


illustrates the clump and group idea 


available sketch 


of arrangement 


It is almost impossible in a few 
v ords to describe what constitutes a 
good Iris. Many qualities must be 
weighed. Size, form, color, substance, 
and fragrance must all be considered, 
Size is not necessarily the most im. 
portant, but high quality in other 
respects together with good sige 
makes a combination of excellence, 
A good Iris must behave well in the 
varying conditions, 
vigorously, flower 
freely and regularly. The quality of 
the stalk must be good, and it must 
inclement It must 
a quality termed poise. This 


garden under 


It must grow 


stand weather. 
hav e 
includes proportion in size and shape 
together with branching habits. Vari- 
that are looked 
upon with favor. The variety E. H,. 
Jenkins is a well-branched variety. 


eties branch well 


The quality of the flower is of prime 
importance. Colors should be clear 
and combinations pleasing, venation 
or reticulation, if noticeable, should 
be clearly defined. The petals must 
have sufficient substance to resist 
wind and adverse weather conditions. 
The form of the 


must 


flower must be 


pleasing and it be of good 
size. Fragrance is not considered as 
important as other factors, but more 
and more gardeners are finding it 
desirable. 

A few of the outstandingly good 
Iris at reasonable prices are Lent A. 
Williamson, Souv. de Mme. Gaudi- 
chau, Opera, Prospero, Ambassadeur, 
This list might be 


lengthened immeasurably as_ every 


and Seminole. 


enthusiast has his favorites, and there 


are countless beautiful varieties. It 


is only by comparison and elimination 
that the list may be kept within rea- 
sonable bounds. 


Plant now for last chance salads 


Continued from page 589 


Red, and Scarlet Olive-shaped vari 
eties reach suitable inch size rapidly 
and are particularly suitable for this 
purpose 

vegetables that will still 


dex elop to go rd size from seeds sown 


Among 


in late July or in August, Beets and 
Beets will 
reach that delightful one-to-one-and 


Peas rank foremost. The 


a-half-inch size, which is ideal for 
serving whole, properly buttered. A 
splendid variety for this purpose 1s 


Detroit Dark Red, 


preter a sweeter variety, take E« lipse 


although if vou 


Crosby's Egypt an is a good variety 
too, for late crops, ready within sixty 
And while we are 


on the subject of sowing Beet seeds, 


days after sowing 


please remember that the balls that 
roll out of your seed bag are reall, 
fruits holding from two to three 


grains. Most peo] le sow Beets much 


too thickly. But the young plants, 

when four inches tall prope thin- 

ned, will furnish some delightful 

rreens, to be cooked either alone or in 

conjunction with Spinach or Kak 
Kale is another green that « 


the cool fall weather. As a matte 


fact it should not be sown t all be- 
tore the middle \u ust, a lif vou 
sow the Tall Curled Scotch, ¥ I may 


Kale nea ly all 
Dwarf Curled 


more 


count on pickings 
Ot course the 
Scotch is curlier, 


winter 


attractive, 


and occupies less space, but there is 
no difference in flavor. 

Extra Early Peas lend themselves 
to late sowings during early August. 
Varieties like Little Marvel, Thomas 
Laxton, and Market Surprise will 
bear fair crops of pods within sixty 
days of sowing seeds. So if you have 
no severe frosts before the middle of 
October. all these varieties will re- 
ward you with a crop, which, how- 
ever, will not be as heavy as that 
from spring sown seeds. 

In conclusion I want to break a 
lance for Strawberries. The average 
small garden is not large enough to 
hold a Strawberry bed, because that 
fruit the year 
around, bearing only one crop during 
June. But by setting out pot-grown 
plants of the ev erbearing varieties dur- 
ing August, you put to work ground 
that would otherwise be idle for 


the balance of the season (unless you 


occupies its space 


grow salad ¢ rops as already suggested), 
and you also assure yourself of a fine 
crop of berries, not only next June, 
but during the summer and fall. 
These Everbearing Strawberries bear 
their best crops in the fall, if you car 
throw SV mpathy overboard early in 
the season. During April and May, 
pinch back the buds or reduce the 
number of berries per cluster to 8 


reasonable tew. 
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August Planting | 


best 
most | 


Do you know that for 


results, some of our 
charming spring flowers should 


be planted in August 


Among them are a few on 
which we will make special 
good until 


quantity prices 


September first. 


Mertensia virginica. J irginia 


Cowslip. 3 for 60c., 12 for 
$2.00, 100 for $12.00, 1000 


for $100.00. 


Claytonia virginiana. Spring- 
beauty. 3 for 50c., 12 for $1.50, 
100 for $8.00, 1000 for $60.00. 


Dicentra cucullaria. Duich- 
mans-breeches. 3 for 60c., 12 
for $2.00, 100 for $12.00, 1000 
for $100.00. 


Dicentra canadensis. Squirrei- 
corn. 12 for $1.00, 100 for 
$8.00, 1000 for $65.00. 


Papaver orientale. 
Poppy, scarlet. 3 for 60c., 12 
for $2.00. Mrs. Perry, pink, 
3 for $1.00, 12 for $3.50. 


Sanguinaria canadensis. 


Bloodroot. 3 for 60c., 12 for 
$2.00, 100 for $12.00, 1000 


for $90.00. 


For fall planting, we shall 
have one of the most complete 
lists of native ferns and flow- 
ers ever offered, 
greens, 


besides ever- 
shrubs, rock plants 
and other perennials. May 
we send our catalog to you? 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 
Box V 


oe , 
Grown In Vermont, It’s Hardy”’ 











We have fifty acres of peonies from which to choose. 
roots will be handled by expert peony men and women of long 
experience. 





Oriental | 


Putney, Vermont | 


BOX 33 








E USE 200 acres of the richest soil to be found in the 
an upper Mississippi Valley on which to grow peonies, 


rotating from year to year so as to always have new clean soil 
in which to grow our roots. 
land into peonies. 
cool weather with just a sufficient rainfall. 
of peonies look superb, and we anticipate as fine a crop of 
roots as we have ever grown. 
customers with confidence that they 
satisfaction. 


This season we have 50 acres of this 
We have had a wonderful growing season, 
Our growing fields 


These roots we now offer to our 
will give the utmost 


‘The Brand Division” 


We believe the final success of the root in your garden depends 
almost entirely upon the quality and the size of the root we 
send you to plant. 


It has become our settled policy to send out roots of only the 


finest quality and of a size which we have standardized as a 
Brand Division, a large division carrying from 3 to 5 eyes 
with a large well balanced root systera. 


Fifty Acres of Peonies 


These 


Plant Brand Peonies 


We have spent over 30 years improving the peony and many 
of the world’s finest varieties were produced by us. 
ing is complete without some of our productions. 

ties as Martha Bulloch, Henry Avery, 
Carvel, 
Thierry, 
and many others of our creations will be grown through the 
centuries to come, and as long as men and women love flowers. 


No plant- 
Such varie- 
Phoebe Cary, Richard 
Mrs. A. M. Brand, Victory Chateau 
Kleitsch, Myrtle Gentry, Longfellow, 


Judge Berry, 
Mrs. John M. 


Our Peony Manual 


Our new Peony Manual came from the press late in 1928. 
This is a book of 64 pages printed on the best of paper in nice 
clear type and beautifully illustrated. 
on the peony, going fully into its history, the care of the Peony 
together with complete descriptions of most of the choice 
varieties. 
free to all our customers who send us an order for stock from 
our catalog amounting to $5.00 or more. 


It is a complete treatise 


This book is not offered for sale but we send a copy 


Our Catalog for 1929 


Our general catalog of Peonies, Iris, Bulbs and Shrubs is now 
ready. 


Write for it. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, Ine. 


FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA 
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Where Skill 


Earns a Premium 


If you are one of those in- 


dividuals that can 
plants from seeds, 
_ your opportunity: 


The Dreer Selection of 
Rock Garden Flower Seeds 


contains a dozen charming 
perennials easily grown from 
seed. It holds such popular 
favorites as shown above, 
also Columbines, Primroses 
and other equally desirable 
citizens of the hardy plant 
world. 


grow 
here is 


12 fine varieties all told, for only $1 
Please order as Collection 3551. 


12 Extra Choice Hardy Perennials 
for an even $1.00 

The finest and most care- 
fully selected assortment, 
including Long-spurred Col- 
umbines, Salas Hybrid 
Delphiniums, New Hybrid 
Lupinus, New Hybrid Orien- 
tal Poppies and many other 
of the better varieties of hardy 
plants, in strains we are cer- 
tain are the best obtainable. 


Collection No. 3550—12 pkts.—$I. 


Dreer’s 
Midsummer Catalog 


A book devoted primarily to 
offers of such items as will 
help you to make the most 
out of midsummer gardening 


opportunities. No matter 
what your needs—seeds, 
bulbs, plants, etc., etc.— 


so long as they are season- 
able you'll find them offered in 
the catalog. Please ask for it, 
mentioning this publication. 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Get the Best Hardy Phlox 
While You Are at It 


We have over 300 varieties— 


Send for list 











W. F. SCHMEISKE 


Kirkwood, New York 
| (Formerly Hospital Station, Binghamton) | 


The following 
seven plants will 
be sent to any 
address for $2.00. 


Independence, 
White 


Rheinlander, 
Salmon 
Rheinstrom, Pink | 
Millie von Hobo- 
ken, Pink 
La Vogue, Buff 
George Mendel, 


very large flowering 
Pink, New. 
Miss Lingard, 
Early White 
































You can 
and lawt 
ful in A 
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The 
Heavy Duty 


purpose 
tion for 


Junior Sprinkler 


idee Maytime Pets 
in AUGUST- 


keep your flowers, shrubs, 
is just as fresh and beauti- 
ugust as they were in May 
su have a Double Rotary 
This new, all- 
sprinkler is a sure protec- 
all growing things during 


DOUBLE hot, dry weather. Because it gives 
ROTARY you 

The proved a mist-like spray for seeded 
leading sprinkler flower beds 

wolf uF 

iF aebdken, rain-like drops for bloom ng 
cemeteries, and flowers 
parks. Self-oper- a drenching shower for shrubs, 

















ating on the fa- 
mous Deuble 
Rotary principle. 
Backed by a ten- 


lawt 


The Doubk 


1, and garden. 


Rotary Junior is easily regu 


year reputation to sprinkle in a circle or on straigt 

of outstanding | Operates as a stationary sprink! 

efficiency Sold Covers circular area from 15 to 80 

under same mon- diameter, according to pressure Pu 
ey-back guaran- where you want it, economically and eff 
tee and on same cently Scientifically constructed f 
10-day trial basis materials. Bronze and steel gears oper 

os the Junior oil bath. Standardized parts. Convenient 
model. skid base. 





trial ] 
sprinkler 
funded. 
request. 


DOUBLE 
601 Coca 


ORDER from this ad for 10-day 


f not satisfactory return 
and 


Descriptiv e 


money \ il be re 


literature 


DEALERS: Writ 


ROTARY SPRINKLER CO. 
Cola Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 








DOUBLE fy ROTARY) : 


JUNIOR 
SPRINKLER 
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Making the most use of your garden 


Continued from page 585 


Garden furniture is, of necessity, 
different in character from that which 
is used on porches, balconies, and 
places which have some degree ol pro- 


Wicker 


enough under cover, 


tection. and reed do well 


but iron, stone, 
composition, or wood is required tor 
permanent garden use if the furniture 
rain and dew. 


is to be left out in 


is gaining steadily 


The bright | 


which are used on it to-day, make it 


Iron furniture 


in popularity. vaints 
harmonious in any outdoors setting. 

A fresh coat of weatherproof paint 
that it 
variation in the 


season is all requires, 


slight 


gives the 


each 

and a color 
scheme impression of a 
Most of the 
but the 
prices asked are well within reason. 
little table 


painted green sells at $6.50, while 


complete change. turni- 


ture of this type is imported, 


A charming pie-crust 


larger tables, both round and oblong 
in shape, cost $8.50. Many chairs 
are made with spring seats or backs, 

both, and these are really com- 
fortable, although slightly more ex- 


pensive than the less luxurious types. 

Iron has been combined with other 
effec- 
tively and practically. Gay Italian or 


materials in garden furniture 
Spanish tiles form the tops of tables 
with base and frame of iron, and are 
delightful with 
Small tables are priced from 
$8 to $15, with the 


size, of tile em- 


used iron chairs. 


about 
and the cost rises 
as. the 


as well type 


ployed. Iron and wood are otten 


a folding armchair of 
$6 75. 


furniture 


used together 
costs only 
folding 


self-evident. It is 


excellent shape 
The advantages of 
for gardens are 
shade at a 
little 


winter 


easier to move into sun or 


' 
and _ takes 
st red 


and benches of painted 


moment’s notice, 


space if it is to be 


Tables, hairs, 


metal may be obtained in both fold- 
ing and rigid models. 

Canvas in plain color or stripes, 
radium cloth in gay tints, and a 
material that closely resembles 


leather are all used with iron 
frames in many variations and ela 
borations of the old-time “‘camp 
chair.” A_ striking example ot this 
type, suitable in an Italian settin 
has a back and seat of dark reen 
canvas with a lion and crown motif 
stencilled in black. A chair with a 
green metal frame is made on unusual 
curved lines rather suggestive of a 
sleigh, and deve lops its seat and back 
in a leather-like material in a bright 
shade of yellow. The large square 
table of tron (which may be bx ht 
separately) carries out the 
cheme. 
~ APS hairs of ca 1 
C wood in large gay stripe Lod 
ernistic patterns are comfortat ind 
i tical in irdens, 1 
pe sive than the se ir vi cht! 
of metal \ mal 
nd may be had at $4 
sport I I 
pr lar just ire I 
They have remo 
t ind t-re ind 
yt te | t >ally i le y { .* aad 
plete, they cost $14, a: t ‘ 
in Aire ing choice of \ 
luxe s¢ for the habitu 
oa consist ila ! 
table with a hole in the cent e- 


signed for the insertion of a huge, 
canvas umbrella which protects the” 


occupants of four chairs. Naturally, 


the umbrella may be removed fg" 


encourage a modish sunburn, and the 


chairs may 


be carried to distant | 





parts of the garden and used quite™ 


independently of the table. 


One of the newest developments this 


year is a steamer chair in cane and 


wooden slats, lacquered in garden 


colors. Hickory seems to be replacing 
the old rustic furniture to a la 
extent, and it looks well in 
gardens after it has weathered a bit, 
It has been utilized to construct 
sturdy, pleasing furniture, which 
sells ata reasonable price. 

Bird baths are delightful because 
they combine a humanitarian and 


A gray stone 


very 


decorative purpose. 


column rising from a bed of bright. 


hued flowers gives an old-world touch 
to the tiniest and simplest garden, 
The pedestal type of bird bath comes 
in some charming designs at prices 
varying from $22 to $33. Another in 
teresting style in the form of a large 
shell which lies flat on the ground 
costs $11. 


Sundials in Pompeian stone show a | 


variety. There is a good 
individuality for the 
pedestal and the dial are frequently 
sold separately, so that a multitude 
of combinations are possib le. These 
pedestals cost about $20 to $30, and 
the faces from $7.50 to $16.50. 


pleasing 


chance for 


If you happen to have a pool ory 


pond in your garden, you may be im 
terested in figures in lead, 
or composition, which add a touch of 
quaint charm. Frogs seem especially 
popular. In composition, they may 
be had at $11. Lead gives an effect 
of age that is particularly pleasing 
in the midst of young growing things. 
Lead frogs are priced from $15 up, 
and there are many other interesting 
figures, such as ducks, peacocks, a 
expensive 
but remarkably lovely in the proper 
setting. 

Jars are more effective on terraces 
than in gardens, but many like them 
flowers and foliage. Those 
America of glazed 


green, or yellow 


children Ww hich are more 


even among 
whic h are made in 


terra cotta in blue, 


bronze, — 


have an unevenness of texture and 1 


color which is appropriate and im 
The “strawberry jar’—s0 
called because it was originally used 
this fruit 


teresting. 


for growing 


has a series ’ 


of small ¢ up-like holes through which q 


ivy or some other graceful vine may 
be allowed to trail. 

Imported “oil jars” of majolica 
in the gay colors of the sunny Medi- 
terranean effective im 
settings where there is not too much 
brilliancy to conflict with their own 
It should be remembered that 


countries are 


hues. 


they originate in lands where gardens} 


carried out in varied tones of green 
are quite as lovely as our own exuber- 


ant bursts of bloom. 


Pergolas and summerhouses ei 
courage us to spend more time in 
the garden. Used alone, or in com 
junction with tables and _ chairs of 
brightly painted iron, they m 
out-ol door life a jOV during the 
summer months. They must 


bought with discrimination and née 


peppered all about a small plot. 





